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year, have been resumed for the season 
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HE haughty butler is said to be tottering on his 
throne. Nobody has ever seen a butler’s throne, 
but the imposing demeanor of all butlers is so 
proverbial that one feels sure there is a throne 
belonging to them as a class, and that they all sit upon it, 
at least in spirit. And now it seems that the butler has a 
The rival is an English house-maid, who has im 
ported herself and a new fad to our hospitable shores 
The maid-servant in livery is a recent figure in English 
housebolds 


rival 


She made her courtesy a year ago, and has 
proved so popular that one of the guild, as above ex 
plained, decided to introduce herself t» New York. She 
the butler in a fine here, and made so 
in impression that liveried maid-servants have 
, or at least promise to become, a fad 
tume worn 


became house 
pleasant 
become The cos 
by the maid-butler consists of a black Eton 
with silk - faced revers turning back from a white 
shirt front and low waistcoat, and a black broad 
cloth skirt, with a strap of black silk running the length 
of the skirt on either side. Neatness, honesty, loyalty, 
aml economy are the reasons given for the innovation 


coat 


linen 


ASSAR COLLEGE closes this year with just a little 
more pride than it has felt in years gone by. It now 
plumes itself on being the first woman's college to be ad 
mitted to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity 
The women of Cornell and other coeducational institu 
tions have been eligible to membership, but no woman's 
college has possessed a charter from the fraternity. Three 
years ago several members of the Vassar faculty, those 
who belonged to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, appealed 
for admission to the order. There was a solemn shaking 
of heads on the part of the General Council, however, 
and Vassar possessed its soul with the patience in which 
Last Sep 
tember their patience was rewarded, when, at the meeting 
of the General Council at Saratoga, a unanimous vote 
established the right of the Vassar girls to form Mu Chap 
ter of the Phi Beta Kappa of New York State 
Foreigners are lost in wonder, and often in praise, of 
the attitude, one toward the other, of American boys and 
girls, young men and women. The good-comradeship be 
tween them is at first simply incomprehensible to people 
who have beeti tutored in European conventionalities. 
Happily we have imported some of these conventionali 
ties for our own use, but, still more happily, they have not 
been permitted to impair the wholesome relation of bonne 
camaraderie between our young people. The extension 
of the privileges of the Greek-letter fraternities to young 
women students will help to preserve this essentially 
American spirit. 


women's colleges have taken so long a course 


ISS EMILY YZNAGA has followed the example of 
various members of the English aristocracy and 
‘gone into trade.” Miss Yznaga and her two sisters, 
the Duchess of Manchester and Lady Lister-Kaye, were 
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American girls, but have been exceedingly popular in 
English society. Although there is a transatlantic phrase 
which accuses us of being ‘‘a nation of shopkeepers,” it 
is a fact that English women of position have gone into 
trade with a great deal more alacrity than American wo- 
men have shown. On both sides of the water millinery 
has been the most attractive field for these ventures, It 
is the one into which Miss Yznaga, under the name of 
‘ Alphonsine,” is making her little excursion, by opening 
a bonnef-shop in Paris. If one may judge from the ex- 
perience of others, she has done well not to select "New 
York as the scene of her experiment. A well-known 
young society woman opened a millivery shop in Fifth 
Avenue about six years ago, but in scarcely more than a 
year the place was closed. Two other young women 
opened a tea-room two or three years ago, with the same 
lack of success. In London, on the contrary, these ven- 
tures have been pretty successful, and among those now 
in operation there are a flower-shop conducted by a 
cousin of the Duke of Wellington, an intelligence office 
under the management of the daughter of an earl; and a 
tea-room conducted by two nieces of an earl. These wo 
meu were forced by necessity to take up some means of 
self-support, but others have gone into trade either to 
gratify a commercial instinct or to merely increase an ex- 
isting income. 


y= spring Horse Show had its usual luck in the matter 
of weather. After unclouded weeks, let down some 
how out of June into April and May, Horse Show week 
was cold and gray. The horses were interesting enough, 
but it has been demonstrated time and again that the pub- 
lic does not feel that the proper study of mankind is 
horses. Consequently the attendance was pot up to the 
mark, and the prospect of future open-air horse shows in 
New York is as dubious as ever 

Americans to have an ingrained for 
having a roof over their heads anyway. We are not, asa 
nation, given to what may be called al-frescoism. We 
show as much aversion to sitting under the open sky as if 
we feared that the heavens would thereby be tempted to 
fall upon us. Europe has no such fear. It eats and 
drinks and gossips under the trees and under the stars. 
Probably we get our in-door proclivities, in the line of 
eating and of simple sitting around, from England, where 
the fad for open-air restaurants is only beginning to tuke 
root. New York and other American cities have these 
places, but most of them are patronized only by foreign- 
ers. There is one place up on the Bronx River, however, 
where scores of well-known New-Yorkers dine now and 
then under the trees on the bank of the stream. Occa 
sionally, too, one will see men and women from the semi- 
bohemian set dining in front of the cafés in old Second 
Avenue. But the most frequent a/ fresco essay of the 
typical American is on the roof. There he will consent 
to dine, to gossip, to be amused, just as his European 
cousin does with his foot upon the ground or the pave 
ment It seems rather strange, however, that our love 
for the eccentric has not led to an imitation of a certain 
place near Paris. It is called * Robinson's,” in reference 
to the Swiss Family Robinson, who, like Eugene Field, 
“‘when caught, were living up a tree.’ 


seem fondness 


Meals are served 
in the trees, where platforms are built among the spread- 
ing branches, the waiters hoisting the different courses up 
to the dinner party by means of ropes and pulleys 


R. WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR means that the 

world shall have a better understanding of the true 
worth and dignity of his great-grandfather, John Jacob 
Astor, the founder of the American house which bears 
that name. For this reason he has, in his Pall Mall Mag 
azine, given a sketch of his grandfather—a man whose 
“life and character,” as he says, “‘have been distorted 
and caricatured until only an odd travesty survives.” ‘"I 
remember, when a lad,” he continues, ‘hearing my fa 
ther say of some of the most virulent of these attacks, ‘ It 
is enough to make one wish to abandon such a country!” 
—an opinion which, as he confesses, he subsequently 
learned to share, and which, as we are led to suppose, bas 
largely influenced him in his determination to take his 
departure from our shores. And without doubt Mr. 
Astor is right. It is one of the penalties of prominence to 
be misunderstood, to be painted as the onlooker sees the 
object before him, or imagines that it should be. Cer 
tainly few of us bad any idea of the long line of noble lin- 
eage from which the Astors sprang. Public opinion has 
made the mistake of supposing that it dated from the ar 
rival of that first Mr. Astor who, as a poor boy, landed 
in New York more than a century since. But the im 
poverished fortunes which that Mr. Astor represented 
were by no means those of the original family of d’As- 
torga, which had been a noble one since before 1085, and 
which became poor on its expulsion from France after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes And certainly 
the general public has, without doubt, during the past 
century, forgotten how generous and patriotic a citizen 
the original Mr. Astor was, not only in developing the 
trading facilities of the colonists, but in a noble sacrifice 
of five million dollars—no small sum in those days—in 
trying to found a colony on the Pacific coast. 

While paying his tribute to his grandfather, however, 
Mr. Astor takes occasion to defend the possession of that 
wealth, which, as he implies, has made the trouble for 
them all, and led to the misinterpretations of the envious 
and of the ultra-democratic. ‘‘ Wealth is nothing,” he 
heard Mr. Hiram Powers exclaim in Rome some thirty- 
four years since, and he recalls these words as repre- 
senting ‘‘pre-eminently the characteristic and distinctive 
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opinion of a large portion of the original American colo- 
nists and of their descendants.” He failed to hecome a 
convert to this ‘‘new English philosophy,” and he asks: 
** Where to-day are the direct descendants of those colo- 
nists who filled the ranks of the Continental army and 
made America? What has become of the Revolutionary 
families? Who now owns the lands those colonists pos 
sessed, and for which many of them gave their lives? 
Half those families have become wholly extinct. In 
some the survivors have sunk to the level of mere tillers 
of the soil.... Of their possessions at the end of the 
Revolutionary war not one-ten-thousandth part is now in 
the ownership of their lineal descendants. Only in rare 
instances do they retain the land upon which the homes 
of their ancestors were raised. How pungent must seem 
the moral ‘ Wealth is nothing’ to those of them who 
have inherited the names and the heirlooms of their Revo- 
lutionary sires and no more!” 

But Mr. Astor forgets that though all that he says may 
be true, we have had other men of wealth, other men who 
have been maligned and made the targets of vulgar news- 
paper abuse, and yet .they have staid by us, borne it, 
and helped to develop their country beyond the stage on 
which such things are possible. Inheriting with his ma- 
terial possessions, as he must, qualities of character which 
made his ancestors famous and successful, it seems a pity 
that he is not willing to do as much for the country which 
protected them and claims him as those others did who 
amassed his millions for him and left him a name of which 
he is so justly proud. 


NE is inclined to wish that something even more sub 

stantial than a house in Washington could be asked 
of the people for Admiral Dewey. Blenheim Park, where 
Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, now presides, was 
given to the Duke of Marlborough in recognition of his 
many victories, and the English Parliament voted one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the 
building of the residence. And Blenheim has now be 
come one of the great show-places of England, and one 
of the most beautiful. A house on any street, be it never 
so comfortable, never amounts to as much, so far as its 
influence on a community is concerned, as one surrounded 
by extensive lands. We do not always understand that 
in this country. Only in a few instances, most conspicu- 
ously in that at Biltmore, have great estates, such as they 
know them on the other side, been attempted. Perhaps 
the cares of a house will be all that Admiral Dewey will 
wish to undertake, and certainly his wishes should be 
consulted, but, for all that, there is something about a 
great park, with its noble trees and its well-protected an 
imals, that appeals to the imagination. 


A STORY, recently revived, of King Humbert of Italy 
is well worth repeating 

Some twenty years ago the King and Queen of Italy 
were driving through the streets of Naples, when a peasant 
sprang on the steps of the carriage and with a drawn 
blade in his hand tried to stab the King. The Prime 
Minister, who was driving with them, interposed his own 
body and received the knife instead. The blood from 
the wound saturated the dress of the Queen, and it was 
many years before she recovered from the shock of the 
day's experience. The peasant was tried, and condemned 
to imprisonment for life. He died at the expiration of 
ten years. But the peasant all this time had an old 
mother living at Frascati, a sad old woman, of whom the 
neighbors knew little, except that she lived in comfort and 
no little luxury for one of her position. She died the 
other day, and then for the first time it was discovered 
that for twenty years, ever since her son had tried to kill 
his King, this old mother had been cared for by the King 
himself, supported out of his own privy purse, no one ex 
cepting the controller in charge of it knowing a word of 
the matter. Magnanimity certainly has seldom been car 
ried so far. 


LADY living less than a day’s journey from New 

York had the curiosity the other day to make certain 
calculations in order to see how large a part of her prop 
erty she would have had to sacrifice had she granted all 
the requests made for money within a period of forty-two 
days. She kept all the begging letters received during 
that time, added together the amounts they asked for, 
and then discovered that had she granted each individual 
request for money she would have disbursed one million 
six hundred thousand dollars. And this, be it remem- 
bered, in a short period of six weeks. What the requests 
would have amounted to for a year, at that rate, may easily 
be imagined. All her fortune would have been given to 
the poor. 

Few of us realize to what extent this promiscuous beg 
ging by letter is carried. Everything is asked for—the 
education of children, the building of institutions, the pur 
chase of summer clothes, a year’s study in Europe, a new 
piano for the parlor, or an organ for the Sunday-school. 
Sometimes a critical spirit expresses itself, and certain ob 
jections are made to prevailing fashions or ways of doing 
things, as when a certain missionary’s daughter wrote to 
say that as green did not match her parlor, she hoped that 
a red table-cloth would be sent next time, and also that 
the flavor of the soap would be changed. 


A UNIQUE way of helping another tired woman has 

been adopted by a well-to-do young girl, so clever and 
so charming herself, and so richly endowed by fortune in 
various ways, that her deed somehow gathers an added 
grace and excellence. The tired woman works in a store 
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of some kind—an exchange, perhaps, for woman’s work. 
She finds her tasks arduous and her health breaking 
down. The opulent young lady, on the other hand, has 
nothing to do but those thousand and one things which 
stand for so little in some girls’ lives, yet which the world 
could as little afford to lose as some of the acts appearing 
on its conspicuous records. So this young woman goes 
down once a week to the counter of the tired worker, and 
takes her place for half a day, playing saleswoman, taking 
down boxes, tying up bundles, and making change. This 
“making change” is the most difficult part of her ser- 
vice. But nobody suffers on that account, for she carries 
a pocketful of her own money to make the accounts bal- 
ance at night. Not very businesslike, to be sure, but giv- 
ing just that little touch of humor and of the human to 
the whole proceeding which few of us, for all our stricter 
business sense, can resist. 


N AMERICAN DISABILITY. — 


Ir is pathetic to see how helpless we American 
parents are about marrying off our children. Al- 
most all the other semi-civilized nations realize 

that marriage is a game which the looker-on gets the best 
view of and is best qualified to manage, but we leave 
it almost all to the players, and how it turns out depends 
partly on their inexperienced skill, but largely upon luck. 
It is sad to think of young people, especially young girls, 
being worldly-wise enough to make suitable marriages for 
themselves, but our girls make their matches or go with- 
out, and sometimes, of course, they vindicate their indis- 
cretion by making very bad ones. They tell us that in 
France they manage these things better, and that suitable 
matches are arranged by intermediaries, and often turn 
out very well. My fourth-cousin Pauline, who has lived 
abroad a good deal, likes the methods of Europe in many 
particulars. She has a sweet candor in discourse, and 
would probably admit that she never passed a cluster of 
highly decorated, well-mannered German officers without 
longing to pick one for herself. There would have been 
no trouble about it, except for prejudices in her family 
against that particular method of making American girls 
happy. Cousin Pauline realizes that she should have 
been married off by a competent hand on satisfactory 
terms, and though she is a lovely spinster, and greatly 
glorifies her Maker and adorns society in her present 
sphere, she does not hesitate to grumble. It was she 
who told me of the French woman, personally known to 
her, who lived frugally for a good many years with her 
widowed mother, and worked hard until she had accumu- 
lated by her own toil and thrift such a sum of money as 
was regarded as a proper dower for a French woman of 
her station. Then the mother went to their friend the 
priest, and confided to him that the daughter was pre- 
pared to marry. The priest looked about and considered, 
and the mother and daughter were presently requested to 
be on a certain day in a certain picture-gallery. There 
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by a pleasing coincidence they met the holy father, and 
with him was a gentleman whom he asked leave to pre- 
sent to his friends. The gentleman proved to be agree- 
able: he too had uid something by, and it was not long 
before there was a murriage. 

We cannot manage our family matters like that. We 
all know likely girls who are drifting about in an aimless 
sort of way and apparently making no progress towards 
a settlement in life or anything else, and we know men of 
real merit, though perhaps somewhat over-ripe, who ought 
to be taken out and married off by main strength. o- 
thiing can be done about them. We are so possessed in 
this country with the sentiment that every citizen is en- 
titled to do as he likes that it is the rarest thing to find 
any one who has grit enough to take the responsibility 
of arranging a marriage for any one else. We say, ‘‘ Sup- 
pose they should not like it!” and tremble at the thought. 
And so the blind go on groping after the blind, and like 
as not they miss one another and are never ditched. We 
who see what ought to be look on and sigh, but we never 
feel the remorse we ouglit to feel. 

My old friend James Hinton has one of the handsomest 
and most desirable nieces now in the market, and takes a 
violent interest in her and her prospects in life. She 
makes him very anxious. He sees gentlemen pay respects 
to her, and has terrible apprehensions about the conse- 
quences. So far they have all sheered off in due time in 
ways that gave grounds for the suspicion that, in Pene- 
lope Hamilton’s phrase, they have been urged to love some 
one more worthy of them. Even that doesn’t satisf 
James, for he is haunted by the spectre of the matri- 
monial bargain counter, and his high-spirited young rela- 
tive’s appearance among the marked down. Mrs. Phile- 
mon Robinson has several very mature sons, who have 
done nothing all their lives except work at their trades 
and fritter away their time with flirts. James thinks that 
one of Mrs. Robinson’s sons might answer for his niece, 
and he has been to see Mrs. Robinson about it. - He told 
me of the interview. 

“*Do you care to marry off Joe, Mrs. Robinson ? 
says L. 

*** Tt is the desire of my life,’ -— she. 

“** What are you asking?’ says IL. 

*** Rich, handsome, and pious,’ says she; 
prudent, and not too old.’ 

*** And what are you giving with Joe, ma’am?’ 

“*Giving? Why, there’s Joe! What more can any 
girl want?’ 

“*Mrs. Robinson,’ says I, ‘Joe is a poor, over -in- 
dulged creature, nearly forty years old, thirty pounds 
too fat, bald, stupid, addicted to liquor, often ill, and is 
known to have been repeatedly upset in his affections. 
He is pot a person to whom any prudent man would in- 
trust a young relative’s happiness unless the extenuating 
considerations were very respectable. Could Joe sup 
port a family? 

‘** How large a family?’ 

“** Six at least, including himself. 
trouble of marrying for less.’ 

‘*Six! Bless me! Four children, and in New York, 
too! Let's see—house in town, $2500; house in the coun- 


‘good family, 


It’s not worth the 
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try, $1000; servants’ wages, $1500; food, clothes, educa- 
tion—say, | japead a year us the minimum. Now what has 
the young lady got?’ 

‘*] told her that the young lady has youth, beauty, and 
inexperience, and that if she had had money too she 
would have been married already to her taste, and have 
saved me all quests for suitable elderly bachelors of im- 
paired hopes. 

**Then Mrs. Robinson said I disparaged Joe unduly; 
that he wasn't impaired, that he wasn't too stout for a 
man-of his age, that he wasn’t old, that if his hair was 
thin there would be so much less for a young termagent 
wife to pull out, and that he was a good man and a de- 
lightful companion, as I well knew, or I would not be 
dickering for him. As for his income, she said, Joseph 
was rich enough now to marry if be chose, and, for her 
part, she wished he did choose, But that, lingering on in 
the convenient single state, he had got the habit of asso 
ciating with the prodigiously rich, and had gradually 
formed ideas of domestic life which called for such ex 
penditures that he had come to think of himself as a poor 
man, able to keep himself in pocket-money, but destined 
not to marry unless, under Providence, some rich girl fell 
irrepressibly in love with him, For her part, she said, 
she would have been glad to deal with me, at least 
so far as to meeting the girl; but even if she were de 
lighted with my offer, she could not undertake to deliver 
Joe , 

**So I told her that if she had no influence with her 
own son it was idle for us to go further in the matter. I 
did not think it necessary to tell her how doubtful I was 
of my own influence with my niece.” 

I asked Hinton if he wanted a rich man for his niece, 
and he talked very’sensibly about that. He did not want 
so rich a man, he said, that she must spend her life being 
grateful to him for things that it cost him nothing to 
give and which would do her no particular good. He 
thought that poor girls might easily marry disadvanta- 
geously rich, and as between the man whose income was 
rather too small and was earned, and the man whose in- 
come was rather too large and came without labor, he 
preferred the working-man. He really held enlightened 
theories about marriage and match - making, and had a 
just appreciation of the difficulties of domesticating a 
man who had nothing to do except to amuse himself 
To supplement the amusements of such a person Hinton 
considered rather an inglorious and unsatisfying career 
for a first-rate girl,and he held that there were other lines 
of activity that gave much better promise of remuneration. 
He believes in work for men and for women as an indis- 
pensable condition of happiness, and though undoubtedly 
it might be hard enough work for a girl to keep a rich 
young idle man amused, so far as his girl was concerned, 
that was not a job that he particularly coveted. It was 
much less trouble, he thought, to keep a working-man con- 
tented, and it paid better. But what availed a)! his good 
sense and experience, he said, when, after all, he could do 
nothing, since, as we all know, the American girl marries 
whom she likes and when she will, and parents and wise 
relatives who plan for her have their pains for nothing? 

E. 8. MARTIN 
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NOTHER premiere, *‘Le Torrent,” at the Fran- 
cais — very elegant, as might be expected from 
the combination of the Comédie Francaise and 
that writer of society plays Maurice Donnay. if 
I tell you that Bartet played the principal réle, you 

will know at once that the toilettes were such as could be 
worn anywhere by a woman of the world. A little while 
ago one of the French papers started a competition as to 
who was the best-dressed woman in Paris. The question 
was to be decided by vote, and the choice almost unani- 
mously fell on Bartet. Everybody agreed that if, for in- 
stance, she appeared ata dinner or a reception on the stage, 
she could step into her carriage the minute the scene was 
over, drive away to the most elegant dinner or reception 
in the most exclusive society of Paris, and be the best- 
dressed woman there. Her toilettes are always in the per- 
fection of taste 

In the first act of the new play she wears a lovely crea 
tion of mousseline de soie in three tones of yellow. Let 
me say, in passing, that yellow is one of the colors the 
most d la mode this year, and that the tons dégradés—tones 
of the same color, each a shade lower than the other—are 
one of the most marked features of the smartest toilettes. 
Bartet’s entire skirt was formed of three superimposed—is 
the useful word in English—ruffles of mousseline de soie,the 
lower edge forming points like lace—dentelé—and incrust- 
ed with Cluny. The princesse waist hasa stole of Cluny 
lace; the sleeves are incrusted with the same fairy lace. 
The belt, in bleu ciel taffeta, is closed on the left side by a 
large knot 

In the second act Bartet wears India muslin with a 
shaped ruffle. The waist is again made with a stole, of 
India muslin this time, covered with constellations of in- 
crustations of Venise. I will ask Mile. Sée to sketch this 
stole effect for you in next week's letter, for it is a charm- 
ing way of making summer dresses dressy. Bar'et’s, in 
the India muslin, was caught in at the waist by a belt of 
Nile-green silk, outlined at the edges by a darker tone. 
The waist was tucked crosswise, and trimmed, as was the 
bottom of the ruffle, with incrustations of guipure. With 
this was worn a large capeline of turquoise-blue straw, 
trimmed with a cloud of tulle of the samecolor. A great 
bird with pale yellow and blue wings dreamed of flights, 
histrionic or otherwise, on one side. 


URQUOISE blue and yellow make the most fascina- 

ting combinations possible for the enlivening of that 
black gown of thin silk, veiling, grenadine, without which 
some of us find our summer wardrobes incomplete. While 
I am on this subject let me give a model that you will find 
useful for any one of these materials. Waist, if in silk 
or anything not too clumsy, tucked crosswise in groups, 





each tuck as fine as possible; each one of these groups 
bordered on each side by a trimming formed of a litile 
black satin cométe ribbon—French name for these little 
narrow ribbons—shirred in the middle, and edged on one 
side by a narrow black lace, the front of the waist giving 
the effect of having been carelessly crossed over and fast 
ened on the left side near the belt, and then turned away 
above in large revers, also tucked, and so on. At the top 
of the waist, in the back, a deep collar of Venise dipped 
so that it has been made a deep yellow; this coming 
around to end in front so that the points just come inside 
the revers, and bordered at the bottom with a ruffle of black 
tulle edged with the cométe ribbon and lace, this last 
alone, around the front, where the collar finishes, the lace 
collar running up high in the back over a straight collar 
of tucked turquoise -blue Liberty satin. Front of the same 
veiled with tulle, with long cravat of Luxeuil lace with 
yellow threads in i!, cométe ribton and lace forming a soft 
frill of black around the throat inside the blue collar. A 
fleeting impression of a model something like this I gave 
in another letter, I know, but having seen the same idea 
carried out many times in different ways, and always at- 
tractive, it seemed to me worth dwelling on. 


‘© go back to the Francais, Mile. Muller wore some 

ravishing frocks. In the first act a décolleté gown 
of Nile-green .silk covered with spangled voile forming 
a peplum, and embroidered in fleur-de-lis in chenille, 
tone upon tone. In the second act a sort of Directoire 
frock in Pompadour silk, bouquets of roses on a white 
ground, with a great Directoire hat in paille d' Italie, 
trimmed with narrow black velvet and Malmaison roses, 
among which posed a black velvet butterfly. The fourth 
raising of the curtain saw perhaps the prettiest toilette of 
all, in embroidered écru batiste, over a transparent of 
mauve taffeta. Skirt with volant en nog of guipure; 
corsage forming fichu; belt of violet velvet, caught witha 
rhinestone buckle. Hat of mauve straw—pale mauvelike 
astel—trimmed with primroses and tulle incrusted with 
Malines lace, 

By-the-way, the talk of Paris, apropos of the dress re- 
hearsal of this same premiére, was Madame Casimir Péri- 
er’s hat. She refused to remove it on going in to her or- 
chestra chair at the rehearsal, and the laws of the Francais 
about head-gear in the orchestra on any occasion are like 
those of the Medes and Persians. The ouvreuse refused to 
let the wife of a former President of France enter unless 
she took off her bonnet. She refused to yield, and ended 
by going home. My sympathies are all on the side of the 
theatre. One of the most distinctly conscience-stricken 
souvenirs of my life is that of the moment when I sud- 
denly realized that a tall structure of lace and roses on 


my own head had, for at least half an hour, been prevent 
ing some people behind me from enjoying Duse 


OMBINATIONS of embroidered muslin and voile o: 

gauze, or summer material of the sort, are among the 
pretty new things I have seen. One woman at a tea 
lately seemed to have clothed herself, to begin with, with 
a dainty sheath of embroidered muslin, over which was 
draped a tunic of soft apple green and white in a material 
of silk and wool, It fell off one shoulder in that effect 
one sees sometimes when a woman carelessly throws a 
shaw! about her, and both tunic and under-dress had 
disks of Pompadour silk scattered over them. One's 
grandmother's petticoat of India or other embroidered 
muslins may be used to advantage this year, like many 
another of one’s grandmother's things, if it is sufficient to 
make a top for a waist and a shaped ruffle for a skirt 
Something I noticed at one of the late embassy recep 
tions was the number of gowns one saw in old-fashioned 
barége. They were some of the most attractive dresses 
there, in gray, beige, and white, made with skirts tucked 
crosswise, with tucked shaped ruffles, or with long trail- 
ing tucked tunics—always tucks in some form. I have 
seen lovely summer silks and taffetas, with skirts made 
with tublier fronts trimmed with lace, und tucked backs. 
The Duchess of Vendéme, at the Bazar which replaces 
the ill-fated one, yesterday wore one of these. It was a 
pink taffeta covered with dainty scrolls. Round the bot 
tom at the back were four tucks. The front was a tablier 
trimmed straight down with bands of guipure. The 
waist had the same bands and little epauleties over the 
shoulders. She wore a pretty hat, turned up on the left 
side and trimmed with iris. 

Some of the daintiest possible dotted muslins were 
worn by one or two of the young girls selling. One 
that I particularly liked was made with a tunic over 
skirt over an under-skirt with three little ruffles. Then 
all the upper part was trimmed with insertion forming 
here and there Louis XVI. bows, with the same thing on 
the waist, which was worn over a little guimpe of tucked 
mousseline de soie. Another girl had a frock of the same 
sort, with the insertion forming diamonds. One wore a 
pretty straw hat trimmed with the cherries that are so 
much worn now; another, a toque entirely of wheat, with 
poppies. Little bunches of daisies and jonquils and field 
flowers line the front cf Directoire hats, which are tied in 
front with strings of narrow black velvet ribbon. Did 
you know that mitts were actually worn? So far I have 
not seen them by day. But they are quite the thing for 
the long-sleeved paillettéd dinner and ball gowns—mitis 
made on to the sleeve, with a single division for the 
thumb. KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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HE smart summer gowns this year are not always 
warm enough without the addition of some wrap. 
They are so designed that very often they look 
as though they were coats or outside wraps, when 
in reality they are simply the waists of the gowns; 
and it is necessary, for the sake of health, to carry some 
light wrap or something else to put around the neck to 
make them warm enough 
The wraps are just as fascinating as the opera cloaks 
of the winter, and very nearly as expensive, for, as a 
rule, they are made of expensive materials, and the fash- 
ion is so new as to make it impossible to have it copied 
by any but skilled work-people. ‘There is a dainty, old- 
fashioned, and picturesque look about the wraps that 
makes them essentially different from anything worn for 
some time, and both the young girls and older women 
wear them, quite irrespective of age. One thing that 
must be said against them, they are not in the least be- 
coming to the figure—in fact, hide all graceful lines. 
There is one style, for instance, made with a hood that 
enlarges the shoulders below where the shoulders should 
be, and is extremely scant below the waist—a trying cut 
even for the most wonderfully formed figure. 
FANCY WRAPS. 
WRAP of the description just spoken of is made with 
the body of taffeta silk, and the hood, a double hood, 
also lined with the taffeta silk. There is adeep yoke and 
a high collar of shirred mousseline de soie (black over a 
white satin lining), and inside the collar is a flat ruching 
of white lace and white chiffon. Below the silk are three 
deep black lace ruffles over white chiffon, making the 
wrap come half-way down the skirt. In front it is rather 
shorter, and is finished with a collection of ruffles to the 
very throat, where it fastens with « rosette of lace. It is 
altogether too elaborate a wrap for anything but carriage 
wear or for garden parties, but bas considerable warmth 
on account of the lining, which is of white satin 


NOTHER wrap, made of black peau de soie, is embroid 

ered in jet, and has the cut-work effect over white 
satin. This is much shorter, is in the pointed effect, but 
is also finished with ruffles of black lace over white. 


VERY smart thing, of course only for full dress, is 

entirely of white cut-work of soft cloth. This is edged 
with white lace ruffles outlined with a gold cord he 
ruffles are very full in front, and where it fastens at the 
throat is a bow with long ends of chiffon, shirred in the 
way in which boas of chiffon are shirred 


N attractive and very useful wrap to wear with sum- 
mer gowns is made entirely of pleated chiffon. This 
will of course not stand dampness or very hard wear, but 
for ordinary purposes it will last surprisingly long. It 


is made on a light China-silk foundation, and consists of 
graduated rows of chiffon, with little ruchings at the edge 
of each ruffle. These ruffles can be bought by the yard, 
and for much less than would be supposed—oftentimes 
less than what it would cost to buy the chiffon and have 
it pleated 

A very — effect, where expense does not have to 
be considered, is to have these wraps’ match the gowns 
with which they are to be worn. 

There are in this style of wrap a great many made of 
black mousseline de soie and chiffon. They are made 
with a point in the back, exceedingly scant in effect, and 
are trimmed with ruffles of either lace, mousseline de 
soie, or chiffon. Then there are others of net or grena- 
dine that wear infinitely better than the other material, 
while perhaps they are pot quite so smart. 


i" may be an exaggeration to put under the head of 
wraps the fascinating fichus that are such a feature of 
the summer costumes, but they have considerable warmth 
when they are made of sufficient size, and are really be- 
tween wraps and fichus. A very charming one just fin- 
ished is of white chiffon made on a lining of white China 
silk—so thin a silk that it does not interfere with the soft 
look of the chiffon. It is trimmed with ruffles of the 
chiffon, unlined, and edged with Valenciennes lace. It 
is rather in the Marie Antoinette style, and is tied in front 
in one bow with long ends that fall down on the front of 
the gown. 


ANOTHER very pretty fichu is made in stole shape. and 
is of black lace put over athin India-silk lining. The 
lace itself is of a heavy quality like guipure lace, which 
fits closely over the shoulders, and has a high collar and 
long straight pieces that fall down to the very bottom of 
the skirt. It is a most attractive garment, and one that 
gives considerable warmth. 


LACE WRAPS AND JACKETS. 


T? the use of lace there is no limit this year. Every- 
thing that can be thought of is made of lace. It is 
surprising how many different garments have been turn 
ed out made entirely of this beautiful material. They 
are of course often intended only as = of the gown, 
but are also used as outside jackets here is one style 
between a > and a wrap that has lace sleeves from 
the elbow, is cut into a point at the back, crosses over in 
front, and fastens under either arm. This is of the heavy 
white lace made over a white silk lining 


HEN there is a most attractive little lace wrap cut in 
the shape of the old-fashioned coats—round instead 
of pointed. This is slit up the back, and is trimmed with 
no less than four ruffles, very full ones, of black chiffon. 
Inside the high collar and down the front of this cape is 











a jabot of white lace, and below the jabot are ends of the 

black chiffon tied below the waist-line and fastened to- 

gether with a black velvet bow. It is very charming, 

er little wrap, especially when it is made over a yellow 
ning. 


THe latest fad (for it is too pronounced to be called a 
fashion) is a long coat entirely of lace, like a polonaise, 
or something like the new cloth redingotes. It fastens 
across in front at the left side, hangs down loose, and is 
trimmed with two ruffles of lace over white chiffon. It 
is unlined, and is of course intended merely as an adjunct 
to a smart gown of mousseline de soie or muslin and 
lace. 


T is necessary in the country to have always at hand a 
wrap when driving, and for this purpose the golf capes 
hold their own with remarkable tenacity. They are no 
longer of the heavy double faced material, such as is used 
by the golf-players, but are of much lighter material, al- 
though made in the same way. A better garment than 
one of these shaped golf capes, made of a fine quality of 
cloth—a dark blue, for instance, lined with red surah 
silk—would be difficult to find. It has a short hood in- 
stead of a long one, and a little turned-over collar. The 
same style copied in black serge or black camel’s-hair, and 
lined with a black and white check silk, is excellent, and 
can be used for rather smart occasions. There are at 
present in the shops a number of the regular golf capes 
that can be bought at very low prices. They are always 
useful, but in buying them it is best not to choose too 
heavy a cloth. 


RsipEs the short wraps that have been spoken of, 
there are a great many very long ones—indeed, long 
cloaks are going to be more used this summer than is 
usually the case in hot weather. A very charming design 
used not only for an evening wrap, but also for driving, 
is made of very thin black silk, and trimmed with three 
deep flounces of yellow tulle, embroidered in black 
chenille and satin. This has a deep yoke of white lace, 
below which are folds of the silk that come around the 
shoulders, tie in front, and then fall down on the skirt. 
It is of course a very showy, smart affair, but is suitable 
for a summer watering- place. 


ANOTHER wrap that is more useful is of the light 
gray cloth, made rather on the shape of the old-fash 
ioned circular cloak. It has a yoke of gray satin, trimmed 
with bands of white satin, and is lined throughout with a 
much lighter gray satin than the cloth itself. It fastens 
at the throat with a buckle of rhinestones and two long 
ends of satin ribbon. It ix exceedingly simple, and the 
beauty lies entirely in the shape, but it is most attractive 
and essentially novel in design. 








AT TRIMMED WITH WATER- 
LILIES. 


Tue illustration shows a hat of fine white straw 
It is a modified sailor shape, with a rolled edge, and the 
brim is considerably shorter in the back than in the front 
White mull is wound loosely around the crown, and 
above this is a twist of gray green silk, partly hidden 
in the folds of the mull. Water-lilies with gray-green 
leaves are bunched on the left side, and fall toward the 
front. 


ARIS GOWNS OF CASHMERE 
AND MOUSSELINE. 


THE summer gowns reveal no startling innova- 
tions in outline. Costumes trimmed with overlapping ruf 
fles rising in graded tiers from the hem to the waist-line 
are perhaps most in favor among the really new gowns, 
and these are diversified by novel trimming of various 
kinds. In this way a very dainty rose cashmere gown— 
of which we give an illustration on front page—not other 
wise notably novel, shows a narrow edging of black gui 
pure outlining the ruffles that are built upon a sbeathlike 
skirt. There are eight of these, graduated very slightly 
from the lowest ruffle, which is six inches wide, to the top 
one, which is four and one-half inches wide. A simulated 
opening down the front of the skirt is effected by joining 
the ruffles obliquely and finishing each one with a group 
of three buttons. The bodice shows a similar treatment 
of the ruffles at the left side, but the real place of open- 
ing is at the front under-arm seam, where the ruffles end, 
the back being simply a smooth French back, fitted by 
stretching the material. The front yoke, which is round 
and somewhat deeper than is usually seen, is of foulard 
having a bright blue ground with fantastic floral designs 
which include rose shades and foliage green. The soft 
collar is of the same material, and fastens under a rosette 
of black taffeta. Below the bodice ruffles a corselet of 
bias taffeta is stretched around the waist and is closely 
hooked at the left side. Such corselets are in favor at 
present, and have the effect of greatly diminishing the 
size of the waist. The sleeves are smooth-fitting. and are 
finished ly three deep upward-turning folds. The bat 
made to wear with this gown has a wide brim of shirred 
black tulle and a draped crown of the same, At the left 
side of the crown is a bunch of three wide ostrich tips. 
The drapery of the crown extends over the back of the 
brim, to which it is attached, is brought round and under 
the chin, and tied in a large fluffy bow at the left side. 

The second gown of the fronti«piece group is an added 
testimony to the growing popularity of that returned fa- 
vorite the sun-pleated gown, always picturesque for 
graceful women The present design is composed of 
black mousseline de sole, white guipure, and rose and 
white taffeta. The mousseline forms the graceful skirt, 


the long lines of the pleats being intercepted first by an 
entre~leux of narrow guipure which undulates around 
the skirt at a depth of twelve inches, and secondly by a 
very wide band of guipure (suggesting the lines of a pep- 
lum) whieh rises to a height of twelve inches in the front 
of the skirt, but descends almost to the hem in the back. 
The pleated skirt is fitted over a sheathlike under-skirt of 
taffeta. The front and back of the bodice are treated 
with a yoke of white taffeta striped with bands of rose 





HAT TRIMMED WITH WATER-LILIES. 


velvet ribbon stitched in place on both edges of the rib- 
bon. Below this, in the front, is a broad vest of guipure 
fitted over the close-pleated mousseline that forms the 
lower part of bodice. The back of the bodice is draped 
with a bertha of smooth black mousseline lined with 
white of the same, which begins at the front of the 
shoulder seam and suggests the formation of a sleeve cap, 
but continues to follow the yoke-line across the back. 
Like that of the gown first described, this bodice also 
fastens at the left shoulder and underarm seam. The 


girdle is of black taffeta veiled in guipure, through which 
rose ribbon.is interlaced. The girdle also closes at the 
left side. The sleeves are of plain mousseline faced with 
white taffeta and piped with rose ribbon. The hat is 
of matted straw, its only trimming consisting of large 
plumes that curl backward over the left brim from a 
point at the right side of the crown. 


ASHES, BELTS, BOWS, AND 
REVERS. 


How to finish summer gowns is rather a serious 
question; so often the prettiest gowns are completely 
spoiled by the belt that is worn. The muslin gowns are 
finished, as a rule, without sashes. If sashes are worn, 
they are made of ribbon about two fingers in width, and 
are trimmed with narrow ruchings of chiffon; or else silk 
by the yard is taken and cut into sashes with rounded 
ends, and these ends trimmed with the ruching. There 
are also some chiffon sashes to be seen. These are made 
of accordion pleating, but are in two pieces—that is, there 
are ends sewed on much wider than the top part of the 
sash, more closely pleated, and finished with fittle ruch- 
ings of the same material. The gowns themselves— 
walking gowns, reception gowns, etc.—have only a very 
narrow finish to the waist. When cloth gowns are fin 
ished off there is generally a very narrow piece of bias 
cloth taken and stitched several times. This is attached 
to the back of the waist—or to the skirt if the skirt goes 
over the waist—crosses in front, and fastens with a little 
buckle. The buckle can be as elaborate as possible, or 
very simple. 

Black satin ribbon or black velvet ribbon is used to 
finish off waists, but this in a very narrow width. The 
white lace waists and white lace gowns have white rib- 
bons, and very rarely sashes. To wear with the shirt- 
waists are very attractive ribbon belts. These are made 
of soft u de soie drawn into a very small buckle in 
front. hen there are the belts of leather in various 
colors, and some especially pretty ones with stitched 
edges. There are, too, the very sporty-looking belts made 
of Spanish coins, or of the leather studded with Span 
ish coins, together with some metal belts and a few tor 
toise belts. These last are very warm, strange to say, and, 
like the silver belts, are rather uncomfortable. They are 
very handsome, and of course extremely expensive. 

very day now seems to bring out some new style of 
neck-wear. Perhaps the prettiest fancies are those of lace 
tied in a sailor-knot; they do not fasten high into the 
throat, but are put a little below the stock-collar. They 
wear much better when they are not tied every time, but 
are sewed tight to begin with. These are worn with the 
different shirt-waists, silk waists, and with the waists of 
gowns, 

A pretty finish to the dark gowns is the dainty little 
bows of chiffon—just two ends trimmed with chiffon 
ruchings. These finish the collar at the throat; and then 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Dandelions on the lawn are pretty things to see when 
in bloom, but later on they disfigure it by their faded 
leaves. They will soon permanently injure it if allowed 
to remain. The only way to get rid of them is by cutting 
off the root just below its crown. This can be done quite 
rapidly by running a thin-bladed knife under the tuft of 
leaves, and cutting straight across. Care must be taken 
to cut low. If a piece of the crown of the plant is left 
on the root it will soon develop into a new crown, quite 
as strong as the old one. After going over the lawn with 
the knife, as advised, follow with a rake, and remove the 
cut-off tops of the plants before they dry up and make 
the sward unsightly. I am often asked if there are not 
applications of one kind or another that properly applied 








































FANCY WRAP IN CREPE AND GUIPURE. 


just at the bust there is another little bow 
tied in the same way. These are repeat 
ed on the summer gowns in white chiffon. 

There has been nothing of late years 
quite so attractive in dress accessories as 
the fancy revers put on the tailor gowns. 
They transform the very mundane busi- 
nesslike-looking costume into rather a 
dressy smart gown. They are made of 
all sorts of different materials. The gown—that is, the 
jacket—imust be finished so that it can be worn without 
anything extra; and these revers must be buttoned on, 
and be entirely separate, so that they can be taken off and 
laundered or cleaned. For summer wear the lapels are 
made of piqué, duck, muslin, or of cloth with a bias edge 
of white satin, and are most carefully finished. They 
are attached to the coat by buttons or loops, and fit per- 
fectly; in fact, they are cut after the lines of the fronts 
of the coats. More elaborate ones are made of satin, with 
little ruchings of white satin or ribbon; but those most 
generally seen are of piqué, or of the white cloth with the 
satin edge. Women who like very dainty things have 
two or three sets of these piqué revers, and have them 
laundered every week. Those made of the white cloth 
are cleaned in an odd way. They are covered with salt, 
which is left on over night, and rubbed off with stale 
bread. The bread and the salt seem to take away en- 
tirely any trace of soil, and it is marvellous how long a 
set of these revers can be worn. 


ANCY WRAP IN CREPE AND 
GUIPURE. 


BiAck silk crépe, accordion-pleated, is used for 
the blouse part of this wrap. It is arranged firmly on a 
black belt covered with guipure, deep epaulettes of the 
pleated crépe form the sleeves, and around each shoulder 
is a little drapery of the crépe fastened both in the front 
and in the back with a black and white crépe rosette. 
The bolero jacket, which tapers down into a point in the 
back, is of heavy guipure, as is also the high Medici 
collar. At the throat is a full bow of crépe, and from 
the buckle fall long ends of accordion-pleated crépe. 


ONTHLY FLOWER-TALK. 


EARLY summer is always a busy time in the 
garden. There will be weeds to pull, and the 
garden’s owner should bear in mind that a weed 

pulled before it has an opportunity to ripen seed saves a 
great deal of future work. If we could entirely prevent 
weeds from ripening seed for a season or two, it would 
be comparatively easy work thereafter to keep the place 
clean. But if one weed is allowed to grow it will furnish 
seed enough to keep the place in weeds. Generally we 
weed the beds quite thoroughly during the early part of 
the season, but later on our enthusiasm wanes, and then 
it is that the weeds get the start of us. 1 always have to 
admire the persevering persistency of a weed. It has to 
fight for its life, but it is always on the lookout for a 
chance to do something for itself, and if the opportunity 
comes along it is sure to take advantage of it. Pulling 
weeds is not the pleasantest of work, but it is work that 
must be done if we would have good gardens, There are 
several kinds of weed-hooks on the market. These re- 
duce the drudgery of hand-pulling toa minimum. They 
also serve another purpose. In uprooting the weeds with 
them, the surface of the soil is stirred, and made open 
and light. This is of great benefit to the plants growing 
in it. Large weeds can be cut off close to the grounc 
with a sharp thin-bladed hoe with but little trouble. 


to say that 1 know of none that would kil 


do if there is much wind. 


to these plants will destroy them. In reply, I have 
the plants 
without injuring the grass of the lawn about them. 
Forcible removal is the safest and surest way of getting 
rid of them. 

See that sweet-pease are given proper support. Provide 
stakes for dahlias. In tying these plants to their sup- 
ports use strips of cloth an inch in width. These will 
not cut into the tender stalks, as strings are pretty sure to 
Be careful to have them of 
some neutral, unobtrusive color. Both stakes and ties 
should be inconspicuous. 

Go over the garden beds from time to time and fill all 

vacant spaces with plants like those growing there, or 
others of similar habits. Blank spots in the garden 
should never be allowed. It is often possible, when new 
plants are not obtainable, to cover these 
open places by training the branches of the 
slants growing in the bed across them, and 
eecnite them where you want them to re- 
main by pieces of stiff wire, bent in the 
form of a hair-pin. 

Give morning-glories strings to clamber up 
the walls by. They do not take kindly to 
lattice or pillar. Let the strings provided 
be stout, for the weight they will have to 
support will, after a little, be considerable, 
and let them go up to the windows of the 
second story. The vines will make use of 
all of them if the soil in which they grow 
is rich, as it ought to be. 

If the season is dry, see to it that your 
dahlias do not suffer from lack of water. 
Keep the soil quite moist about 
their roots, and they will have 
fine flowers, and these will come 
early in the season. The same 
treatment should be given Cala- 
diums. Cannas do not require 
as much moisture at their roots, 
but they need a rich soil, and it 
will be well to give them an ap 
plication of some good fertilizer 
once a fortnight. 

Beds of Coleus, Alternanthera, 
and Acyranthes should be clip- 
ped at least once a week during 
the season, to keep them smooth and even on 
the surface. Keep the sward about them 
neatly trimmed, and give it to understand 
that it will not be allowed to encroach on the 
domain of the plants which it encloses. 
Neatness is of the utmost importance in the 
garden, and no slipshod work should be tol 
erated there. Even E. Rexrorp 


TOOTH AND NAIL 
BRUSH CASE. 


A GREAT convenience which every 
traveller will appreciate is a case for the 
tooth-brush and nail-brush 

This article is very simple to make, though 
it is hardly necessary to say that the sewing 
must be done with extreme care and neatness, 
Its materials are a strip of gray or *‘ art” linen 
sixteen and a half inches long and three and 
three-quarters of an inch wide, one end of 
which is rounded in acurve 
an inch and a half at the 
deepest part, and a piece 
of white rubber cloth fifteen 
inches long and three inch- 
es and a quarter wide, with 
sufficient tape or silk braid 
to bind the linen. 

Bind the straight end of 
the linen strip first, then 
fold it toward the pointed 
end, making a case seven 
and three quarter inches 
deep, baste the sides to- 
gether, and, commencing 
at the top of one side, 
stitch the braid around the 
entire case. Put a button- 
hole in the pointed end and 
sew a button on the case be- 
neath. 

Fold the rubber cloth to- 
gether, the rubber part out- 
side Stitch down both 
sides, making a very nar- 
row seam, then turn so that 
the rubber portion is inside, 
and make a row of stitch- 
ing an inch and a quarter 
from one edge from top to 
bottom. Slip this inside 
the linen case. Initials 
may be embroidered on the 
flap, or the full name 
wrought in outline stitch 
along the length of one-half 
the case, commencing at 
least three inches from the 
pointed end. It may also 
be decorated with a row of 
feather - stitching wrought 
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before it is turned up and bound. Very utilitarian ones 
are made of the red and blue plaid glass-towelling, bound 
with red or blue braid, to match the cases for wash-cloths 
in the shape of an envelope made of the same materials. 
A fair profit can be made by selling at twenty-five cents 


each, and at a recent Easter sale the demand far exceeded 
the supply. 


ENNY-WISDOM. 


COIN-COLLECTORS have become interested of late 
in the old-fashioned cop cent once so Common 
in our country. According to a statement made 

by an official in the Sub-Treasury at Philadelphia, there 
are now one hundred and ninety-nine million of the old 
cents somewhere in existence, and nobody can tell just 
where. Except at rare intervals none are ever seen— 
never more than one at a time, given perhaps in change. 
The bronze two-cent piece has disappeared much in the 
same way. Out of the four million five thousand which 
were put into circulation a few years since, three million 
have to all intents and purposes been lost. A million 
three-cent silver pieces have also gone; but, stranger still, 
of the eight hundred thousand half-cent pieces also put 
into general circulation, ‘‘not one has been returned to 
the government for coinage, or is held by the Treasury ' 
As a people we cannot be called “ penny-wise,” whether 
we be called ‘‘ pound-foolish” or not. 


N CASHMERE AND GUIPURE. 


A TAN-COLORED cashmere is here handsomely com- 
bined with cream-colored guipure. The skirt fastens 
down the left side, and is cut out in points over a 

strip of guipure; the little straps are of black passemen- 
terie fastened with a gold or jet button, as may be 
preferred. The same trimming is carried out in the 
waist; a narrow passementerie cord outlines the cash- 
mere points, which are held together by strips of passe- 
menterie fastened with buttons. The sleeves are of the 
guipure, and the straps are repeated on the upper arm, 
those from back and front not quite meeting over the 
guipure. Black satin is used forthe belt. Instead of the 
guipure a light-colored figured silk may be used with 
much effect. 


























IN CASHMERE AND GUIPURB. 
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IDSUMMER DINNER GOWN 
OF ORGANDIE. 


One of the prettiest of late Paris gowns, a pat- 
tern of which is published with this issue of the Bazar, 
organdie dinner gown designed to meet the 
more formal dinner occasions of the summer. The model 
is low-necked, but, worn with a lace guimpe, could easily 
be transformed into a costume suitable for a garden or 


is a whit 


lawn party, The bodice pattern is complete, including 
lining pattern, which should be cut in firm lawn. The 
outside, of organdie, is a French baby-waist, shitred into 


1 central point at back and front. Shaped ruffles, which 
are, however, cut upon the straight of the goods, drape 
In back and front at the left side they are 
caught under bows of blue taffeta ribbon. A pattern for 
ruffle 


bodice 


the bodice 


the deepest accom panies 
that of the and lines of 
perforations upon this ruffle mark 
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design of plain and broken line with a pale wreathed and 
flowered pattern vaguely traced over the ground. The 
self-trimming is one of the daintiest features of this bon- 
net. 


HE second figure offers a very pretty contrast to the 
first, being scarcely larger than a garden hat and made 
of pure white organdie. The shallow brim is plain, but for 
two full ruffles of embroidered lawn shirred upov a eord 
heading. The crown, edged with embroidery, is a modi- 
fied French shape, and lengthens into a full cape, shirred 
across the back and edged with a simple hem. The strings 
ure plain organdie bands with deep hem at each end, and 
are amply long enough to tie where a bow is desired. 
Flowered lawn with triple ruffles closely pleated and 
edged with white Valenciennes is the medium for the third 
sun-bonnet of the group. The design is a dainty one for 
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ties of the same material are attached at the seam between 
brim and crown. The latter has a corded edge, by which 
it is fastened to the brim. Most of these Eilcrpwaed 
bonnets are shirred upon cords, which are left amply long, 
so that in laundering the crown may be spread out to ils 
flattest shape and afterward be drawn again to proper 
dimensions to fit the brim. 

So-called golf bonnets differ from the sun-bonnets chiefly 
by flaring in a pronounced manner from a point just above 
the ears, and aré made of the sheerest fabrics, with a view 
to obtaining protection from the sun, and at the same 
time avoiding weight and a thickness that would exclude 
the air. One of the simplest and yet most picturesque 
of golf bonnets is of transparent lawn, the stiffened brim 
having a series of cords running parallel with the edge of 
the same. The crown is of lawn, and is neither high nor 
full, but is finished with a wide frill edged with fine 
torchon lace. It is shirred upon 
a cord and fastened upon the brim 
at the back, a full lawn ruffle on 





the ce pth of the suc ceeding ones. 
Ihe sleeves are in one piece, light 
ly shirred down the inside seam, 


ind ending in a shaped, gathered 


ruffle, applied under a band of 
blue ribbon, which fastens under 
1 bow at the elbow The ruffles 
ire finished with a slight hem, 
over which is‘a triple shirred 
ruching of organdie. Material for 
this ruching should be cut two 
ind one-half inches wide A 
imilar ruching edges the neck 
ind covers the slight shoulder 
straps The bodice closes at the 
left side of the front, beginning 


under the bow at the left side of 
the front and extending around 
the armhole to the underarm 
sen 

The pattern of the skirt in- 
cludes a three piece upper skirt 
ind a similar under-skirt. The 
latter reaches to the head of the 
second flounce, and lines for the 
placing of the upper one are pet 
forated upon the pattern. The 
skirt is narrow, but slightly gath 
ered at the centre of the back 
Patterns for the ruffles are not in 
cluded, as these are made of 

breadths of organdie 
They should be nine inch 
es deep when finished Triple 
ruchings finish the bottom of the 
flounces and form a heading for 
the uppermost one The under 
skirt, also in three widths, ig very 
slightly trained, and is trimmed 
with a nine-inch flounce to cor 
respond with the flounces on the 
When desired, thin 
lawn may be used for this under 
skirt. This model would prove a 
lainty one for point d’esprit, crépe 


straight 
only 


over-dress 


de Chine, delicate Liberty silks or 
tulles, or the lighter-colored fou 
lards or taffetas 

Where organdie is chosen 13 


yards will be found to be an am 
ple provision for a person of 
standard size Of material 22 
inches wide 16 yards will be re 
quired 


ARDEN, GOLF, 
AND SUN 
BONNETS. 

Fancy bonnets of flesh lawns 
ind tulles have been called into 
increasing use during the past one 
or two summers, but only in an 
experimental way until the cur 
rent year, when their diversity of 
form and fabric would seem to 
have attained its greatest perfec 
tion At first sight the old bon 
nets of cotton, often stiffened with 
cardboard, and indubit ably hot 
and uncomfortable, 
would seem to bear littl resem 
blance to the later article of em 
broidered mull, sheer nainsook, 
figured or plain organdie, or faney 





necessarily 





taffeta; but the difference lies in 
the improvement upon the old 
models and increased daintiness 
of fabric rather than in a radical 
change of form. Not that ging 








corded heading trimming the 
front edge of ruffle on the latter 
to correspond with the crown. 


HE fancy for black and white 

mixtures bas also invaded the 
field of garden and sun bonnets, 
and one example of the many be- 
ing shown at present appears in 
the group. Here black mull is 
the material employed as the 
foundation, relieved by thin white 
stripes of satin ribbon, between 
which the ground is embroidered 
with white silk dots. The brim 
is stiffened and wired, so that a 
turned - back effect is easily ob- 
tainable. The edge is finished 
with a close ruff of plain black 
pinked organdie. The full cape 
across the back is of bias mull 
finished with Valenciennes 
(white) lace. The strings are 
fully ten inches wide, including 
hem, and are edged to correspond 
with the cape. As the season 
advances, this model is likely to 
be seen in all-black mousseline, 
in light-colored silk tissues, or 
other fabrics of delicate texture, 
and is sure to be a favorite for 
lawn festivities or games when 
rendered in soft tints of the pre 
vailing colors 

Where sun-bonnets pure and 
simple are desired the gamut ex 
tends from dimity to piqué, and 
even includes the almost air-proof 
“drill.” The pink gingham mod 
el shown in the seventh figure is 
a pretty example of a washable 
and knock-about bonnet. The 
brim is of doubled gingham, stif 
fened by close stitchings of cord 
fitted rather closely to the head, 
and edged with two lace-trimmed 
ruffles of gingham. The crown 
is gathered under a smooth cord 
ed edge about the back edge of 
the brim, and a wide cape skirts 
the back of the bonnet and part 
of the front. The cape is edged 
with washable lace, and the 
strings are of lace-edged gingham 
about five inches wide 


ACE. 


Never before this year 
have there been 
quantities of lace used 

both for trimming and for entire 
gowns, and of course nothing 
could be prettier, particularly for 
summer wear. The great trouble 
is in knowing what sort of lace to 
choose, for the prices, of course, 
vary astonishingly. Real lace, 
as everybody knows, can never 
be a very cheap article. It is 
supposed to wear forever, and to 
be a heirloom; but the very finest 
lace will not stand being put into 
hard wear, and it is absolute 
wickedness to cut into the pat- 
terns of old flounces or old pieces; 
and yet the present fashion de 
mands that the lace be tied in 
bows, used in small quantities, 
figures of it appliquéd upon net 
or cloth, and consequently there 
must be some cutting done. To 


such 





the material most used for 
bonnets in earlier times, is 
to be despised in this day of man 
ifold weaves and colors. On the 
contrary, some of the newest mod- 
els include most dainty creations 


ham 
Liese 


made of this and similar fabrics, as will be seen in the 
exclusive designs that compose the group shown upon 
page 460 of this number of the BAZAR If there be a favor 


ite medium for these head-dresses, however, it is organ 
die in white, pale pink and blue, or light green, with col 
ored or white lawn following closely in its wake. 


PICTURESQUE golf bonnet, which forms the first fig 

ure of the group, is of striped organdie, double-pinked 
ruches of which trim the curved brim, The latter is stiffen 
ed with an interlining, and three cordings on the under side 
of the brim. which shades the forehead well, but is shallow 
at the sides. The crown isa pure Normandy, very full at 
the top and shirred in at the back, where it meets a deep, 
full organdie cape. Wide “ streamers” fasten at the side 
seam, and may be tied under the left side of the chin or 
be allowed to hang free. The organdie is printed with a 


MIDSUMMER DINNER GOWN OF ORGANDIE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 180.—{See Page 469.) 


garden use, or any of the out-door games. The circular 
head-piece in the present model is short and flares away 
from the ears, but is almost wholly covered with the pleat- 
ed ruffles of lace-edged organdie. The small crown is rather 
more scant than are the crowns of the preceding bonnets, 
and the plain-hemmed cape shows » like difference. Wide 
ties are fastened at the inside of the back seams, and are 
brought forward and tied in a loose knot under the chin. 


GOLF bonnet that comes nearer to the old - fash- 

ioned sun-bonnet than do those preceding it has a 
plain stiffened brim of dotted white lawn corded from 
crown to brim, and edged with a quilling of lawn and a 
close ruching of bobbinet. The crown of this pretty bon- 
net is high and very full—a true example of the “ mob” 
crown of ‘‘ye olden time.” There is also a deep, full, 
squure cape shirred under wide bows of lawn, and broad 





attempt to have an entire gown 
made of real lace is something 
that would be utterly impossible 
for most people, and yet this year 
several gowns have been made 
up of the real material 

In making up an all-lace gown—either black or white— 
it will be found more satisfactory to put it over a drop 
skirt of net. Even when the lace is of the handsomest 
quality this is advisable, while in the poorer qualities it is 
a necessity. The gown can be made of rows of insertion 
with mousseline de soie in between—this for the waist as 
well as the skirt. Again, it can be made of the lace net, 
as it is called, by the yard—that is, the figured lace that 
comes quite wide. In this the French laces are the best 
to choose—a Malines is very good. Then there are some 
thread laces that look like the point d’Alencon. 

All the gowns of muslin, cambric, and organdie have 
quantities of lace insertions. This insertion is not at all 
expensive. It can be of the imitation Valenciennes or 
Malines (the imitation of Mechlin lace), and it costs very 
little, comparatively speaking. The Valenciennes lace 
sold by the piece is absurdly cheap, and very fine. On 
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with two flat circular ruffles, which curve about 
the shoulders at the yoke-line. The upper ruf- 
fle ceases at the point of opening in the front of 
the bodice, but the lower one is curved and con- 
tinues down the front to the waist-line. Both 
ruffles are edged with ruchings of mousseline, 
and the latter forms a finish about the yoke- 
line. The sleeves are shirred several times in 
vertical lines running from shoulder to wrist, 
and are trimmed at the latter point by split flar- 
ing cuffs of unlined foulard, edged on the right 
and the wrong side with ruches of mousseline 
The yoke, pattern of which is included, may be 
made of all-over embroidery, or of ready-made 
tucking of nainsook or China silk. Patterns 
for soft collar and standing collar form part of 
the complete bodice pattern. The yoke fastens 
on the left shoulder, the collar in the centre of 
the back. 

Fourteen yards of foulard 27 inches wide, 3 
yards of mousseline 44 inches wide, and § yard 
of embroidery or tucking for the yoke will be 
required for the making of this costume if illus- 
tration be closely followed. 


HECKED GINGHAM AF- 
TERNOON GOWN. 


A GREAT many requests for a simple 
flounced skirt pattern for wash gowns having 
been received, a costume which includes a skirt 
of this variety has been designed especially to 
accompany this number of the Bazar. The 
costume, is one that represents simplicity of out 
line and of making, and presents no difficulty 
to even an inexperienced needle-woman. The 
apron-shaped up 
per part of the 
skirt is in three 
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stitched bands, like those that trim the collar. Chambray, 
linen, percale, batiste, or any wash fabric will bring out 
this design effectively, and linen braids or wash ribbons 
may be substituted for the stitched bands of plain material. 

Of any material 27 inches wide 11 yards will be found 
sufficient to make this gown for a person of medium size. 


IRL’S LIGHT-WEIGHT NEW- 
, PORT JACKET. 


No girl’s summer wardrobe is quite complete 
without a light-weight cloth jacket for cool days. A 
dainty little jacket for use upon just such days, for moun 
tain walks or sea-shore strolls, is published in pattern 
form with the present issue. The double-breasted front 
hangs straight from the shoulders without dart or seam. 
The back is divided into five parts—a seamless centre 
piece, one side back on each side, and under-arm gores, 
the lower edge of each of which forms shallow but well 
defined scallops. The seams at these points may be 
stitched quite to the scallop, or left free for an inch or 
more, as desired. The bottom of the jacket is finished by 
a half-inch turning (not hemmed) and two rows of stitch 
ing. Besides the deep cloth collar, a pattern is included 
of the adjustable stitched linen collar shown in the illus 
tration. The sleeves are fitted into the shoulder by the 
four darts which mark the “ box” sleeve. These may 
be stitched flat and pressed, or they may form box-pleats. 
A neat turned-back cuff, stitched to correspond with the 
edges of the bodice, completes the sleeve. Bright red 
or blue cloth, with gilt buttons and cream linen collar, 
would be effective for this garment 
For a weil-grown girl of thirteen years (the standard 
size in which girls’ cut-paper patterns are issued) 14 yards 
of material 54 inches wide will be found sufficient for the 
making of this jacket 





pieces, cut upon 
the straight of the 
goods, and fitted 
to the form by 
darts placed at in- 
tervals. It closes 
in the centre of 
the back in under 
turned pleats 
The ruffle flares 
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JACKET. 
(See Page 469.) 


i waved effect in the bands 
of insertion put in; but this does not have to be done by 
the The lace itself, or rather the insertion 
itself, comes in this scalloped effect. It adds greatly to 
the gown’s beauty, and not necessarily to the expense of 
the lace, although some of these insertions are very dear 
No gown now looks complete without a lace bow at the 
throat. It is a little hard to know just what sort of lace 
to buy for these bows; but, again, the Malines make up 
well, and if expense is no object, the renaissance ties are 
very pretty. Prettiest of all, perhaps, are the barbes—the 
lace barbes made of two yards of Lierres lace. Two yards 
in length is sufficient to go twice around the neck and 
tie in front in a short bow. Just at the end the edges of 
the insertion must be cut and turned, so as to make a 
point, and then sewed together. This will finish the tie 
perfectly, and make it look as well as those that are sold 
ready made at double the price. It is a good plan to buy 
remnants for lace ties. A yard and a half is enough, asa 
rule, to go once around the neck and make a bow of suf 
ficient size. A yard will make a short bow, and often in 
a box of remnants pieces will be found from which re 
markably pretty neck-wear can be evolved. In making 
these small ties the lace should not be cut. It can easily 
be sewed together as is desired, and can then be taken 
apart and cleaned when necessary, because, of course, any 
white at the neck soon becomes defaced, and looks badly 


many of the gowns there is 


seamstress 


UR COLOR PLATE. 


Tue midsummer walking costume which fur 
nishes the design for the illustration is of fou 
lard with a colored ground strewn with 

sprigs of deeper rose and pale green foliage. The skirt 
is five-gored, but fits the form with the precision of a cir 
cular pattern The lining 
for the skirt is of taffeta, cut 
exactly to correspond with 
the outside skirt. The bot 
tom of the skirt is trimmed 
with a flat circular flounce, 
applied to the skirt without 


rose - 








< we) fulness, under a_ heading 
~ Aa > ghiens e 

ai o%% formed of shirred green 
+f B mousseline. The bottom of 
r [ f) the flounce is weighted by 
} 

1 i two narrow and full-shaped 
4 eee / ruffles gathered upon the ex 

f treme lower edge. Of these 


the lower one is almost twice 

us deep as the upper one, and 
\ both are finished by shirred 
ruchings of mousseline. A 
pattern of each of the three 
ruffles is included in that of 
the skirt, and the latter is 
perforated to show position 
for attaching the ruffles. The 
curved front edges of the ruf- 
fles turn upward, and are fin 
ished by a large loose ribbon 





oe : : . 
teacher, vow. The skirt is slightly 
mee longer than a walking dress 


' of a past season, but only 
suggests a train, without the discomfort of superfluous 
length. The bodice is an extremely pretty treatment of 
the French gathered waist worn over a yoke and finished 


about the bottom, 

but is joined 

smoothly around 

the curved edge 

of the skirt, under 

flat-stitched bands 
of plain colored gingham 
cut in bias strips, and stitch 
ed on each side, as was the 
fashion in satin band trim 
ming during the past win 
ter. The ruffle should be 
cut upon the straight of the 
goods, and the  breadths 
joined according to the de 
mands of the ruffle pattern. 
The pattern does not allow 
for hem at the bottom of the 
ruffle. A shaped facing for 
the latter accompanies the 
pattern, which is that of a 
skirt of simple walking 
length, just touching the 
ground in the back. 

The bodice is made of un 
lined gingham, but when 
lining is desired the use of 
model waist lining No. 139 
is advised. The gingham 
bodice has a slightly shirred 
back, the fulness being dis- 
tributed gently between the 
shoulders at the collar-line 
and caught into the centre 
of the back at the waist-line 
The front fits smoothly over 
the shoulders, and closes 
down the centre under a 
wide box-pleat, which nar 
rows slightly at the waist 
The fulness, which would 
ordinarily be taken into 
darts, is folded under in 
slight outward - turning 
pleats on each side of the 
centre box-pleat. The sim 
ple but effective collar is 
edged with flat bands of 
plain gingham. The posi 
tion for adjusting the collar 
across the back is marked by 
perforations The chemi 
sette and high collar may be 
made adjustable,or attached 
under the right collar or re- 
vers and fastened by but 
tons under the left side. It 
may be of fancy tucked ma 
terial or of gingham, barred 
with stitched ribbon, and 
with squares filled in by tiny 
silk or pearl buttons. The 
collaris finished with a large 
bow of gathered ribbon in 
the original model from 
which the illustration is 
made, and corresponds with 
the bow at the left side of 
the belt, which is of ribbon 
also. The sleeves are of the 
medium coat variety, gath 














ered into the armhole, and 
finished with a turned-back 
cuff, trimmed with plain 


CHECKED GINGHAM AFTERNOON GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 182.—(See Page 469.) 
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TALKS ON 


BY MRS. JAMES H. BIRD 


MILLINERY | 
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I. 


T is the intention in these papers to begin at the very 
beginning, and the writer believes that the papers 
will be of value to a large class of women who could 
and would do their own millinery work if they were 
told how to go to work to prepare a hat or bonnet 

for the trimming. For such women these papers have 
been most carefully prepared, and if the instructions given 


CORRECT WAY TO CUT VELVET. 

Velvet runs from eighteen to twenty-two inches for 
trimming purposes, very little of the former width being 
used. Cut your Canton flannel twenty-two inches wide. 
When velvet is used on the bias, it must be what is called 
a true bias; you cannot make a good fold or binding if 
your bias is not perfect. To do this (see illustration No. 1) 
take the corner marked } and bring down the side to ¢ on 
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wide, this will give a fold about twenty-six inches in 
length. In piecing lay the two straight edges together, 
taking heed that the nap run in same direction. It is bet- 
ter to first set in your needle and see if your edges are 
going to come even before sewing. Back-stitch together, 
press open the seam with your thumb-nail; and when 
working in velvet take your needle and scratch up the 
nap a little, to conceal the seam, 

Sites the raw edges together on the wrong side of the 
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(4) French fold 


(3)Alain Fold 














be closely followed, there is no reason why even an ordi- 
nary needle-woman may not obtain the desired result 


MATERIALS NECESSARY FOR WORK. 


If you would do good work, provide proper tools. A 
paper of milliner’s needles; a roll of cotton-covered wire, 
one of fine silk covered; a spool of Kerr's thread, size 
**B”; a yard each of Canton flannel, sateen, cheese-cloth, 
and paper-muslin. Canton flannel will take the place of 
velvet in your experiments, as it has a nap and is like it 
in texture. 























a line with a. Crease from @ to d, this will give you the 
true bias. To make what is called a long bias, such as is 
used for bonnet ties, bring the corner 6 further over, and 


make the crease run from @ to midway between d and f 


(see illustration No, 2). 


TO MAKE A FOLD. 


Folds run from three-quarters of an inch to three inches. 
Anything wider than the latter is called a sectional fa- 
cing. One inch is the usual width for a narrow fold. 

Cut a strip of the Canton flannel on a true bias one inch 
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goods, and holding lightly take stitches on alternate sides, 
setting the needle in underneath, and making what is 
called a catch-stitch about half an inch long (see illustra 
tion No. 3). To make a French fold, first make as above, 
then holding the stitches toward you, fold up the lower 
edge to within a third of the top (see illustration No. 4), 
and slip-stitch carefully. Keep your stitches even and 
lengthwise with the fold, do not draw the thread tightly, 
and be careful not to take a stitch through to show on 
the under side. A good test for both a plain and a French 
fold, if well made, is that they ought to lie smooth and 
flat, and pull in no direction. 
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BY JULIA K. MCDOUGALL 





HOME DRESSMAKING 








I. 


HE first question a woman asks herself when she 

has to decide upon another season’s outfit is, 

‘What have lin my last year’s outfit which I can 

use to advantage this season?” The changes in 

the fashions from one season to another differ 

more often in the cut and trimming of a gown than in the 
material from which it is made. 

After you have decided upon what you are going to 
make over, the next step is to put it into proper shape be- 
fore shopping at all. By doing this you are perfectly sure 
that you have a sound basis to start on, so to speak, that 
all allowances have been made for shrinkage, aud that no 
colors will have been matched which may change in the 
cleaning, etc 

Renovating.—The following hints on renovating may 
prove useful to many who are doing just this thing at the 
present time: 

In doing over black silk, sponge thoroughly with alco- 
hol and water and roll smoothly around a cylinder to dry. 
Colored silks may be done in the same way, if it is found 
on trying a smal! piece that water will not hurt them. If 
it should, press between paper with a moderately hot iron, 
All serges and most woollen materials may be made to 
look like new by washing them thoroughly in warm wa- 
ter which has been made into a strong suds with soap- 
bark. They must afterwards be rinsed in clear warm wa 
ter and shaken, not wrung, until most of the water is out, 
then pressed well on the wrong side until dry. Crépe 
and crépons can be steamed either over a cylinder or 
pinned upon a table with a damp cloth, over which a hot 
iron can be passed very lightly. 

Velvet must always be steamed, but there are some 
silks, chiffons, and made-up materials which can only be 
treated satisfactorily with gasoline or naphtha, which 
treatment is more successful when used by one who has 
had some experience in that sort of cleaning 

Shopping.—To know one’s self thoroughly in the mat- 
ter of personal adornment is most necessary in shopping, 
to the end which every woman wishes to attain—that of 
being well dressed. Without this knowledge in the be- 
wildering maze of fabrics in the large shops it is difficult 
to select just what is the most appropriate and becoming, 
and it is this embarrassment of riches which confronts the 
eye that causes the undecided and vacillating shopper to 
buy something which, on sober second thought, is return- 
ed the next day for exchange. If you have clearly de- 
cided for yourself.before starting out the question of 
what color or colors you cannot wear, whether stripes are 
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possible, how you look in large figures or small dots, and 
many other considerations which the average shopper 
does not take into account, many mistakes and useless re- 
grets may be avoided. 

That the best is always the cheapest in the end is true, 
with the few exceptions which all good rules must have. 
If old material is to be used in combination with new, 
something pretty and inexpensive is often more desirable 
than a more costly material, which might outlast the old. 
In fact, often the making over of an old gown will in- 
volve more expense and trouble than the result will 
justify, as many can confirm; and it is a question at 
times whether it is not more economical and satisfactory 
to buy an entire new gown. This rule, of course, does 
not apply to the dainty and beautiful cotton fabrics 
which can be bought for a song, made up inexpensively 
at home, and worn for one season by a stylish girl with 
quite as much effect as a handsome dress. 

Just a word about shopping by mail for those who are 
limited to this way of doing their buying. Remember that 
in plain materials one can judge almost as well from a 
small sample as from the piece. It is in the figured ma- 
terials that the risk is run, for’ from the small pieces one 
has to select from it is often impossible to tell how the 
design is repeated, and whether the whole effect is what 
you desire. Another thing which it is well to observe 
is that color in the mass is more intense than the small 
sample would lead one to suppose. 

All this applies, as is seen, to gowns which are to be 
made over, and I would suggest that it is an excellent 
plan to decide upon the design for a made-over gown be- 
fore doing any shopping, for then you can determine 
what is best to buy and how much will be needed. 

Design.—That many a dress is spoiled in the making is 
quite often the fault of the design used. The workman- 
ship upon a gown may be perfect, but if the design is 
inappropriate or unbecoming, it counts for very little. 
There is no one to whom all fashions are becoming, and 
every one has something to avoid. Just what this is, it is 
our desire to discover. The tall woman may choose the 
effects which will not increase her height; the short wo- 
man can make herself look taller with the long, sweeping 
lines which are so much in vogue; while the person of 
medium size has almost unlimited range in which to 
fashion her gowns. 

There are the bayadere effects, which take away from 
the height of a person and add to the width; the diago- 
nal lines, which will quite transform a short figure; and 
the plaids, which, if treated skilfully by an artistic hand, 
are wonderfully good. 


—_—_—-—. 
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The appropriateness to the occasion must enter largely 
into the selection of design, and also the fitness of the 
design to the materials to be used. The best advice to 
home dressmakers is to attempt nothing startling or elab- 
orate which cannot be successfully carried out. Choose 
styles that are quiet, becoming, and in good taste, and in 
which you will always feel well dressed on any occasion 
Cultivate your imagination, if possible, to the point of 
being able to see in your mind’s eye the result before you 
begin to make your gowns, and you will have an immense 
advantage over the woman who can see only the work 
she does from step to step. 


BALLADE OF COIFFURES. 


On, I remember passing well 
The curly bang she used to wear, 
That rippling to her eyebrows fell 
And gave to her a roguish air,— 
My Nellie of the nut-brown hair— 
But Nellie’s gone for evermore, 
To call her that I'd never dare 
Since she’s attained a Pompadour. 


I mind me of a saintly Nell 
Who wore, Priscilla-like, her hair 
All primly parted, showing well 
A marble forehead smooth and fair; 
One height were we, but now, I swear, 
She tops me half a foot or more 
In the new aspect she doth wear 
Since she’s attained a Pompadour. 


I wish I had made haste to tell 
My passion’s story, I declare, 
Either to Nellie or to Nell,— 
No solace find I anywhere, 
For nowadays I never dare 
To call her aught but Eleanor, 
So high and mighty is her air 
Since she’s attained a Pompadour. 


ENVOI. 
Goddess, whose mandate rules the fair, 
Revoke thine edict, I implore, 
For I'm beginning to despair 
Since she’s attained a Pompadour. 
JENNIE Betts HARTSWICK. 
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OT going to the annual dinner, Phil?” Florence 
tared in amazement at her husband 

No, I'm not going,” repeated Philip Starkey, 
shortly 

But why not, Phil?” 


Because I don't want to.” This answer was given more 
brusquely than the other, and he knew without seeing 
iat his wife's eyes were filling. He rose from the break- 
ist table, put on his coat, and returned to kiss her duti 
fully, pretending not to feel the tremble of her lips. She 
f ed some remark about the weather, and went to the 
viow. as usual. to watch him to the corner She had 
ised tuke seeret delight in this little function, His 
nd the independent joyousness of his gait always 
" v of love and pride over her Now only the 
perate clinging to habit made her run across their sit 
om, and it was no surprise that Phil hurried down 
: eps without looking up and with something dogged 
i eur? ré 
hese two had safely passed all the quicksands predict 
| for the first miles of the married course It was seven 
is since the wedding, and Florence Starkey, pretty 
| young as then, was beginning her day with such 
it her heart as she had never dreamed could touch 
her Florence was a sentimentalist, and as introspective 
s health and freedom from worry would allow. She had 
er met the seamy side of life. She had given up 
iperlative luxuries now and again to add to an Easter 
fering or give Phil an extra fine birthday gift, but not 
wing often necessary this was not habit. She had theo 
ies. founded on faint memories of failures coming on 
ing men who lived too well at the start, and when she 
in house keeping had talked gravely of ec onomy But 
P in reply had tumbled her hair and announced that 
yould live on oatmeal if she wished, but in return she 
sto buy every flummery in the line of dress that the 
held and she fane ie! Therewith he had handed 
her a check-book on the Fifth Avenue Bank, and had been 
viih her the next morning for identification So had 
ended her faint attempt at taking responsibility upon her 
houlders, The years had gone by brightly. Phil work- 
ed hard all day, dropped his office before he entered his 
loor. and for the evenings took delight in his home; 
while Florence lived much as she had all her life, with 
the overseeing of easy housekeeping and the pleasure of 


part as gracious hostess to Phil's friends to add zest 


Lo ber own interests 

lhe change had come in the past six months. Philip 
rrew leas cheery He ceased to show more than fitful in 
terest in ber affairs. He was impatient, and after many 
scenes where tears, kisses, and protestations figured 
irvely and monotonously, and were followed by rather 


melancholy gayety, he had grown careless, to appearance 


it least. of the effect of his words. Florence had turned 
the matter over and over deliberately, and had reached a 
lecision, which is different from living up to one. She 
believed—a belief drawn from much love for ** Lohen 
grin that absolute trust is the highest virtue in a wife. 
There was something the matter with Phil, He was ill, 
vhich he denied. He was in some trouble which he had 
no right to share with ber, and was suffering himself at 


lence, while her fretfulness made it harder for 
Or perhaps she was so disagreeable, and she was 


the foreed 
him 
fully conscious that these recent moods were not inspirit 
ing. that he could not love her as he had. This was her 
vorst Feflection In her most elevated moments she rose 
i pitch of what might be termed supersanity, and 
wil fo on the conviction that she was mor 
sid, and all this misery a sick fancy. In any case, she held 
with varying strength to her premise—there was nothing 
vetween them that Phil could straighten out by telling 
her, or he would. She must mend matters by patience, 
ifection, and, above all, by confidence. Of course this 
heroic position made her acutely unhappy. Of course 
she failed dismally in the necessary self-control, as on this 
very morning. Of course also she took much comfort in 
her martyr spirit, and found herself picturing that fair 
day when Phil could tell ber all, beg her forgiveness for 
his silence and harshness, and praise her beautiful faith 
There was dinner to be ordered with reference to the 
half-dozen guests for that evening. There were invita 
tions to be written for a theatre party of a fortnight hence 
Phil had seemed bored by this plan, but had resented her 
suggestion that he did not wish it; and though all the fun 
was killed, she thought that when the time came the di 
version would rest him, so it was as well it was arranged. 
lhese finished, she took the paper and studied some time 
1 certain notice—that of a famous foreign pianist, on 
1 triumphant concert tour through the States, who would 
give a few lessons at Steinway during the next month. 
Che price was large—fifteen dollars an hour—but what a 
She had not talked of it to Phil. He had 
gone out directly after dinner. That was frequent now, 
snd he had a very obvious dislike of any question as to his 
going or coming. Her eyes grew dim as this came to her 
mind, but she paid no attention, tears being even more 
common in her experience with herself than with Phil 
She was intensely emotional, from which came perhaps 
part of the gay charm that made her so great a favorite. 
She was too accustomed to weeping to have more than 
spasmodic shame over lack of self-control, and taking the 
mood as a matier of course, waited its passing with curi- 
ous mixture of spectator and participant. Phil had al 
ways cared so much for her music he would want her to 
this training. She would send at once for appoint 
for six But what delight it would have 
heen to talk it over with him, to wonder about the great 
musician, to fancy what he would say and how he would 
teach! With a sigh she rang for a maid to post the let 
ind turned for her morning at the grand-piano 
Philip Starkey hardly closed the door before the careless 
if his face changed. The lines in his forehead 
ut once to dee pen The features settled heavily 
into a look of grim endurance. The scene just past and 
those that had preceded it tortured him, but he was irri- 
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tated by the tears. As he grew more and more worn, it 
was harder for him to excuse Florence for not knowing 
that by his silence he was saving her greater suffering than 
he inflicted. He would not be cross if she would be sen- 
sible, but his nerves were too strained to weigh intona 
tions, and anything was better than confessing the reason 
for staying from a dinner at twenty dollars the plate. The 
keeping from her of his business complications had been 
following out his characteristic reserve, to be sure, but it 
had also been from cure for her happiness. The thought 
of robbing her of what wealth could give was so much 
worse than his own loss of standing and influence that the 
latter formed a small element in his forebodings. He, 
too, was romantic, but after his own fashion, with no fan 
cy for pulling up to study their roots the flowers on his 
path, nor yet the nettles. He idolized the fair bright wo 
man he had won, and wished to keep her just as he had 
found her in her father’s luxurious home, with every wish 
gratified, and with life a fit setting for her winsome dain- 
tiness. He looked on her as a creature beautiful and glad, 
and altogether without his world of action and power. So, 
sharing of his worries would have seemed to him coward- 
ly; and intent on conquering these himself, the further 
and trifling secrecies involved became habitual, regretted, 
but less and less as Florence's sensitiven ess proved chron- 
ic. Keenness to injuries in the victim mightily soothes 
remorse. He blamed himself for leaving her so often, but 
between the alternate lack of control and constraint téte-a 
\éte were not restful after days of heavy anxiety; but to 
tell her he was going to a library or for @ tramp would 
have called forth that other fact, that the year’s club dues 
were not paid 

A college friend, a lawyer, was waiting at Starkey’s 
office. The men shook hands without spoken greeting 

“ Well, you sent for me, Phil. How are matters go 
ing?” 

* To the devil.” 

“ Didn't pick up a bit?” 

‘Yes; but I couldn't get enough money together to 
hold what business I got; and now Stone and Buchanan 
have failed; they are my largest buyers; there is no help 
for me.” 

** How does your wife take it?” 

Starkey groaned. 

‘She—poor little thing! 

** Doesn't know?” 

“e No ” 

“ Why under heavens didn’t you tell her and stop this 
confounded throwing away of money? You are living 
like a young Crassus.” 

‘ She doesn't know any other way, Dean. She is Mer 
ton’s daughter, you know. I kept still hoping to weather 
the storm without robbing her of her life; but it was no 
use. I'm done for!” 

Dean thanked his stars, as he thought of his plain 
home, that his wife came of a family that had not dined 
exclusively on terrapin. He tried to fancy keeping a 
business trouble away from Alice. If Phil had a wife 
like ber this failure need not have been. But it was quite 
too late to mend that. The business before them was to 
get as good terms as possible with the creditors and keep 
the bankruptcy as quiet as might be. It was a terrible 
day’s work. The young lawyer looked gray when he 
reached home, and after the children had to the 
uursery, he told the story to his wife, making not a few 
caustic comments on the butterfly Mrs. Starkey, for whose 
sake his old comrade was at the foot of the hill 

Phil found a merry group awaiting him in the draw 
ing-room. He had forgotten the dinner, and comprehend 
ed the meaning of the voices only when Florence ran 
out, crying 

** Phil, dear, it will take you so long to apologize, you 
must omit that or dressing; so come to dinner in that coat. 
The ducks are ruined!” 

How he went through that evening he never remem 
bered; but when the guests were gone he threw himself 
on a couch 

** How tired you are,” said Florence. Her voice trem- 
bled, because she dared not sit down and stroke his head 
as she once would have done. He hated himself for the 
feeling, but the quaver jarred on his overwronght nerves 
and vexed him. He said nothing; and she, holding to 
every thread of the old custom, began at once to tell of 
the musician and the lessons she had engaged. 

‘Florence, I have something to tell you.” 

She straightened herself instinctively. At last it had 
come. He was going to be frank once more. 

“You must be brave,” he went on, gently, drawing 
her down beside him. ‘‘Il am ruined. All this has got 
to stop. I haven't a cent in the world, nothing but 
debts.” 

** This is what has been troubling you?” 

He nodded. ‘* All went well till six monthsago. Then 
some firms in which | was heavily interested went. I 
thought I was going through all right, but another house 
fell this week and took me with it.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me?” 

‘Oh, I could not.” The words were a groan. She 
was sitting straight and still. He thought her angry, and 
did not blame her. He had taken from her her bright 
rich life. What right had he to drag her into pov- 
erty? 

* Phil, if I had only known I might have helped.” Her 
voice was full of hurt wonder, but he did not understand, 
or perhaps hear, so miserable was he 

**T could not bear to tell you, Florence. I could not 
make you suffer while there was any hope of better 
ment.” 

She smiled a pathetic smile. 
would not tell him he had been cruel. He would not 
comprehend, anyway. She put her arms around him, 
and sat, listening quietly, while he told her what had 
come; how the house must be rented because they could 
no longer carry it on, and what of the furnishings would 
be seized with his property. He had built the house for 


she doesn't know.” 


gone 


He was so wretched she 






her. 


They had furnished it together. 
every chair was precious. 
the man. was broken with an anguish it was torture to see. 
It was for her, this grief; yet somewhere deep in her heart 


é Every brick and 
Yet Florence was calm, while 


was flerce anger against him. She was conscious of it, 
and fearful lest it show, grew more tender, till at last he 
was quiet. 

**I have hours of work to do, Florence. 
to bed and rest. My darling, you have been so good to 
me! I did not dream you could be so brave.” 

The last words fired the feeling within her, and she 
dared not answer save by her kiss. Once in her room 
her calm gave way, and she lay till far toward morning 
sobbing, not for the disaster, but for his silence. To him 
she was a child, a pretty possession. He had let her 
spend his money and ruin him. Now he came to her not 
for sympathy or help, but crushed with grief because he 
must take from her the toys to which she had been used. 
She had heard before of failure. She knew of business 
complications, though they had never affected her. How 
much money was needed now she had no idea; for she 
understood about as much of the Starkey works as though 
she were, indeed, as their owner deemed her, a denison of 
another world. However, her hundred thousand was 
something. It would enable them to pay the creditors 
more. The bankruptcy would be less disgraceful. She 
had a woman's horror of the word debt, not excusing it 
with a man’s knowledge of the pressure under which it 
is contracted and the many slips that lie between honest 
intention and payment. With the whirl of these thoughts 
she grew more furious at the lack of confidence, and cared 
not that Philip, passing heavily on his way to the study 
heard the sobs and thought them born of disappointment 
and grief at losing their home. He hesitated a moment 
at the door. No; he could not open it. Nothing would 
comfort her save saying that they could go on as they had 
done, and that was impossible. She realized later whit 
he had thought, and that she had added another weigh! 
to his burden. ‘That was when, close to morning, she 
had grown to understand many things more clearly. Sh« 
had looked back over her whole life, gathering from it 
all she knew of those less easy, and she began to see that 
she was selfish, not in deeds and intention, so much as in 
point of view. There had always been more than plenty 
for her; always those who could attend to her every whim; 
always those who counted it a favor to serve her. She 
had taken the place at the top without question and let 
the rest of mankind delve below. She had never known 
that she took much and gave little 

jut I would have given if 1 had only known he want 
ed anything,” she said, sighing. ‘* He doesn't even know 
he needed me, and that’s not much better. If he could 
only realize I'm not so mean.” It was a subtle distine 
tion, but it sharpened the pain to know Phil was utterly 
unconscious that he did think her mean. He had worked 
all night, only taking a nap on the lounge toward morn 
ing, but he looked less worn than the evening before 
The worst was over when he had told his wife. Hk 
stopped after breakfast to explain about the appraisers, 
and that of course the house and most of the voods sh« 
kept in her own right. Florence had eaten nothing. In 
the light of her new understanding the marks of care on 
Phil's face showed as never before, and shocked her. He 
had grown years older, while she, absorbed in her own 
unhappiness, had not noticed. She remembered, con 
temptuously, her martyr spirit that could not see beyond 
its own emotions. But effort to keep a self-control, weak 
ened by the yielding of the past few months, had called 
for all her force; but with Phil's calm assumption of her 
saving her own property her wrath rose, and the tears 
were dried at their fountain 

** What is mine is yours, Phil. You owe this money, 
do you not?” 

* Of course.” 

**T spentit. I shall help pay it.” 

He turned on her angrily, too worn to try to make 
business clear to a Woman 

‘**Do you think when I am to take you from a home 
like this to such a hole as we'll have next I'll add to the 
wrong by taking your money to pay my debts? Whut 
do you think I am?” 

“I think I am your wife, and you are not treating me 
as such.” Then the weakened lips quivered, and the wo 
man, grimly determined to go through this without a 
scene, dropped sentiment, and showed that even her 
training, or lack, could not kill the inherited instincts of 
her father’s daughter. 

“ Phil, this shall be. I shall deed all my personal be 
longings, the house, and my money to you, and they will 
be seized with everything else, unless you let me help 
you, because it is my right.” He opened his eyes wide 
at this unexpected checkmate, but before he could reply 
there entered Aaron Merton, the man on whom success 
had smiled since his first venture in railroad stocks, forty 
years before. ? 

“‘T’ve your letter, Starkey,” he said, hardly noticing 
his daughter. ‘* Why haven't you been to me?” 

‘I thought I was going through till that last firm 
crashed,” returned the younger man. ‘‘ I wanted to look 
out for myself, you know. I didn’t want to fall back on 
Pou. 

‘*Tell me where you stand,” ordered the capitalist. 
** It couldn’t come at a worse time. I'm all tied up; but 
perhaps I can do something.” He shook his head when 
the amounts were laid before him. ‘1 can’t make that,” 
he said. ‘‘ You'll have to go through the mill. But I 
can do this: Florence shall have enough more to keep 
you along all right till you can get on your legs.” Flor 
ence was watching her husband intently. His eyes blazed 
at this offer that gave him ease while his creditors still 
lost. He opened his lips impetuously. Then his eye 
fell on her. He grew pale, hesitated, and his hands 
moved nervously. 

“You are very kind,” he began, with indecision. 

‘Phil, you would never do this but for me,” Florence 
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had risen and stood before the two men, There were 
heavy rugs on the floor, fine pictures on the walls, and old 
mahogany furniture about the room. The woman's morn- 
ing gown of pale pink silk stood out from the dark fur- 
nishings. It gave a hint of color to the white face, but 
seemed not wholly in keeping with the firm set of the 
lips. Phil did not answer. 

“Tell me,” she demanded. ‘‘If you were alone, you 
would take the consequences without help?” Still he did 
not answer, and the old man watched the two with a sud- 
den revelation of his daughter’s likeness to himself, and 
of pity for the young husband. 

**He would not, father,” she said; ‘‘and he shall not 
forme. I shall make him take my money and what will 
come from the sale of the house and furniture. He meant 
to make me only a fair-weather partner, father; think of 
that!” Then the freshly fledged financier was mortified 
to find feelings dangerously near the front, and hastened 
to hide them beneath words. ‘‘ lam going to keep a few 
things for our new place, and perhaps, if Phil does not 
get on as soon as we hope, you will lend us a little to 
stage over, but he is to do as he would were I a poor 
man’s daughter.” 

* Bravo!” cried the millionaire, remembering bis own 
beginnings. He forgot them and changed his mind so 
seon as he was out of the presence of his child. His wife 
aided him in appeals, commands, objurgations, taking the 
Starkeys separately and together, just as though she did 
not look back to certain days on a thousand a year as the 
happiest in her life. But the parents availed nothing. 
Philip would have yielded had not Florence cannily forced 
a promise from him before she would let him go after the 
interview with her father. So the closing out of the 
Starkey Tile Works went on swiftly. 

Dean opened his eyes when he learned of the change 
to be put ov the face of the failure by Mrs. Starkey’s 
money. ‘ How does she take all this?” he asked again. 

“Splendidly. I don’t understand her. She's the most 
excitable, morbid little creature, Dean; but she cornered 
me about her money like an old business hand. She 
won't let me accept ber father’s offer for our support, 
and she acts almost indifferent to losing the things and 
the house. I'm afraid she’s romancing, and when we 
strike a bit of an apartment and cheap living she'll waken 
to the discomforts; but she’s plucky to no end, Poor lit 
tle thing!” and his face that had lighted as he described 
his wife fell once more 

**Mrs. Starkey has waked up,” the lawyer confided to 
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his wife that evening. ‘'She’s behaving like a trump 
How she can soovoel utili good staff now, and have been 
nothing but ribbons and lace before, passes my knowledge. 
That sort of girl doesn’t know anything. That's the 
most of the matter, I guess.” And sympathetic Mrs. Alice 
wondered if Phil’s wife realized the damage she had 
wrought, and was sorrier for her than for the husband, 

The apartment was small and some flights up. The 
furniture was still mahogany, because nothing could pre- 
vent the Mertons buying in-whatever from the old house 
would fit the new rooms. Also the grand-piano had been 
engineered in by dint of great skill, and owned most of 
what should by rights have been the drawing-room of the 
establishment. Florence had certainly awakened from 
romancing if that was her state during the breaking up of 
the West Side home. It had been a distinct shock to tind 
that theatre tickets for two meant at least three dollars an 
evening, and that there are times when porterhouse steak 
and French chops are luxuries. Phil did not hear of 
these discoveries, and she was curiously indignant, it 
seemed to him, whenever there slipped from him a re- 
gret for her forced sacrifices. There were no impatient 
words now, and Mrs. Starkey stood at her window, smil- 
ing. as Phil reached an opposite corner and could catch 
a glimpse of their top floor. He had grown bright of 
face again, and there was even more strength and resolu- 
tion in his step than of old. He had work that would 
keep them now, and he dreamed distantly of paying the 
remaining twenty-five cents on the lost dollars. 

But for all this and for all the smile there were the ab- 
surd, useless old tears in the woman's eyes as she sat 
down at the little sewing-table and spread out a paper 
pattern, 

“It is so hard that I could not have known,” she whis- 
pered; ‘‘and I’m just mean enough, after all, to wish Phil 
understood. If he saw me now he would think me cry- 
ing because I am making my spring gown, and‘ not 
Madame Picot. If I explained, he would just think me 
morbid; or, if he understood, he would be terribly unhap- 
py. Itis not fair to make him see, only if he keeps any- 
thing back again, I shal] have to.” 

She was skilful with her fingers, the millionaire Mer- 
ton’s daughter, and cut and basted rapidly as she argued 
out for the hundredth time this generous decision. Yet 
being very human, even as she made it, she was looking 
forward eagerly to Phil's next period of reserve, when his 
upwisdom should be made plain before him, and he should 
know that he had been forgiven. 


463 
RINGING HOME THE SUMMER 


SOMEWHERE by tinkling brooks and dappled 
shades 
The Lady Summer wanders with her maids, 
From lands where late, in groves with myrtle sweet, 
The scented blossoms drifted round her feet. 
The swallows fleet, with dusky wings for oars, 
Convoyed her northward to our colder shores. 
Come, youths and maidens, through the meadows roam 
In laughing troops, to bring the Summer home! 


These be her virgins fair, in snowy smocks, 
Close nestling to the rough gray-bearded rocks; 
And these her heralds gay who climb to blow 
Their scarlet trumpets for the host below. 
Her merry men, clad all in Lincoln green, 
Encamped ia every leafy cell are seen. 
Come, twine your garlands, sing your roundelays! 
Bring home the Summer to our garden ways! 


Awhile she hides, but little winds betray 
Each happy covert where her footsteps stray; 
And nearer soon her maiden cheek will glow 
With tender flushings through the orchard’s snow 
The rose will wake, the cloistered lilies tall 
Weave robes of samite for her coronal. 
Blow, pipes of Pan, through echoing wood and plain; 
Call home the Summer to her fair domain! 
EmtLy HuntTInGcTON MILLER 


EPIGRAMS. 
FROM THE CHINESE. 
Some hunts are vain—no earthly gain has he 


Who searches for his needle in the sea. 


As the long string will let the kite go high, 
So a long purse a world of things will buy 


Although the drum you carry be beaten in, 
Stick to your standard—do not yield to sin 


An honest beggar is by far more fair 
Than the high-headed, tricky millionaire 
JOEL BENTON 
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I! DO WE EAT TOO MUCH MEAT? 
EFORE answering this question it is desirable to 
state briefly the classes into which organic and 
inorganic food substances are divided. The first 
consist of —1, amyloids (called also carbo-hy 
drates, i. e., all forms of sugar and starch); 2, 
proteids (called also albuminoids and nitrogenous com 
pounds), which are contained in meat, eggs, cheese, the 
yvluten of flour, pease, beans, etc.; 3, fats; 4, minerals. 

The inorganic foods are water, salts, and certain acids. 
Sugar, starch, and fat (and some stimulants) are said to 
be the heat-producing elements, while proteids are called 
the ** flesh-formers,”” and make up the soft tissue of the 
body and the blood. But this classification, as Professor 
Huxley pointed out as early as 1867, is unsatisfactory and 
sometimes misleading; for proteids, in the course of as 
similation, give out heat, while amyloids and fats aid in 
forming tissue; and in certain conditions of the body one 
is transformed, by chemical metamorphosis, into the other. 

In a geveral way, however, each performs its function. 
Sugar (in which starch is included, for it becomes sugar 
in the process of digestion) produces heat, and, with the 
aid of the fats and of the oxygen taken into the lungs, 
supplies fuel to burn up the digestive products of the 
proteids. This process, which is known as the oxidiza 
tion of food, constitutes life from the physiological and 
chemical stand-point. The question is, therefore, how 
much food material is needed to support life, and how 
much is required to consume the waste product of this 
material? This is, in brief, the problem of dietetics. 

A long series of experiments (the history of which, if 
we had time to consider it, would be deeply interesting) 
has shown that the amount of fuel to the amount of food 
is as 4 or 5 to 1; ¢. ¢., that to maintain health we should 
eat about four times as much sugar, starch, and fat as of 
meat, eggs, cheese, etc., combined, the whole quantity of 
food required in the twenty-four hours varying from 23 
to 35 ounces, according to the season, the amount and 
kind of labor, and the constitution of the individual. 

Milk, it may be stated here, is composed of all the ele- 
ments necessary for nutrition during infancy and the 
period of growth. It is the only food which contains in 
their proper proportion the four alimentary principles. 

In order to furnish an estimate of the amount and kind 
of food taken in twenty-four hours by the average adult 
man or woman who endeavors to live with due regard to 
health, and excluding, for purposes of comparison, any 
extreme of diet, a daily bill of fare is here given and 
afterwards analyzed 

BREAKFAST. 
Fruit. 

Tea or coffee, with sugar and cream. 
Beefsteak. Fried potatoes. 
Bread and butter. 

Oatmeal with cream. 


LUNCHEON. 


A chop. A baked potato. 
Bread and butter. A salad with French dressing. 
A sweet dish or pudding. 
A bottle of beer, or a cup of tea or coffee with sugar and cream. 
(A woman's luncheon is generally a little less substantial. ) 


FIVE-O'CLOCK TEA. 


Tea, with perhaps cream and sugar, and a biscuit, at five o'clock. 
DINNER. 
Soup made of essence of meat and vegetables thickened with 
flour, tapioca, or rice. 
Bread. 
Fish. Purée of potatoes 
A large slice of roast meat, say four ounces. 
A mayonnaise. 
Game. 
An ice or other sweet. 


Vegetables. 


DESSERT 
Coffee with sngar. 
Two glasses of red wine, and perhaps a smal) glass of liqueur 


Now as regards the breakfast, this bill of fare contains 
too much that is indigestible. Science has shown, by 
numerous observations of the pulse, etc., that the vitality 
is lowest in the morning; yet we begin the day by taxing 
the digestion with a heavy meal. Beefsteak requires for 
digestion from 3 to 4 hours. Fried potatoes, from 2} to 
34 hours. Oatmeal, about the same time. Oatmeal, if 
taken with cream or butter, however, is not objectionable, 
for it thus approaches more nearly to a perfect food, con- 
taining in fair proportions proteids, fat, and starch. 

Asarule, no meat should be eaten at breakfast. It is 
far wiser to take only some warm milk (slightly flavored 
with tea, coffee, or chocolate, if desired), with toast or 
bread and butter, an egg or a bit of fish, and a cereal with 
cream. Fruit should be taken after breakfast, when its 
acid aids digestion. 

The luncheon bill of fare is less open to objection, for 
at that hour the digestion craves food and is prepared to 
assimilate it, and a chop then is wholesome and nour- 
ishing. But what of the baked potato which is generally 
served with it? When carefully cooked and eaten at 
once, its starch balances the proteids in the meat. Other- 
wise it is apt to be hard and soggy, with a disagreeable 
earthy flavor which is not appetizing. It gives rise to 
rheumatism and kindred disorders, unless thoroughly mas- 
ticated, 7. e., unless the particles or cells of which it is 
composed are freely submitted to the action of the saliva, 
and enters the alimentary canal undigested. In the opin 
ion of a friend of the writer, the potato and tobacco are 
products of this continent by which the wrongs of the 
American Indian are amply avenged. 

The salad supplies the vegetable salts which the sys- 
tem requires, and the pudding, even if there is an excess 
of sugar, is better tolerated at this hour than at any other. 
The beverages at luncheon and the five-o’clock tea will 
be discussed later. 

At dinner meat soup is a mistake. Physiologically 
soup is of value if it slightly relaxes the nerves of the 
stomach and stimulates the flow of gastric juice; but it 
is not intended to do more, and if too nourishing is a pos- 
itive impediment to the digestion of other food.. The 
fish which follows it may generally be digested in from 
3 to 34 hours, and the inevitable potato, when served 
as a puréc, is more easily subjected to the action of 
the salivary glands. But the slice of roast beef, gen- 
erally half raw and always underdone, is the cardinal sin 
of English and American dietaries. It brings in its train 


inflammatory conditions of all kinds — danger through 
fever germs to the blood, danger through tuberculosis to 
the lungs, danger through Bright's disease to the kidneys 
Those who have any tendency to gout, above all, should 
never eat beef. 

Pork, when fresh, is equally objectionable, and mutton 
one degree less so. Lamb—like all the young meats—is 
more delicate in flavor. Veal, when it is properly pre 
pared, is tender and appetizing, though it requires (but 
rarely receives) long and slow cooking. Poultry and 
game are free from the germs which make the red meats 
(unless their origin and mode of feeding are known) a 
constant menace to health. 

To return to our dinner: Salads, as has already been 
explained, are recommended principally on account of 
the agreeable way in which they supply vegetable salts, 
a certain amount of oil, and a little vinegar. But while 
a mayonnaise contains these elements, it is enriched by 
the addition of eggs and other ingredients; and if lobster 
or other fish or meat is added, it is not desirable. The oil 
is absorbed by the fish or meat, and renders it indigesti 
ble. Dessert, if simply composed of fruit, is not objec 
tionable, though the Spaniards have a proverb that * fruit 
is golden in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at 
night.” 

Taking this daily supply of food from the stand-point 
of dietetics, we find, in the first place, too much proteine 
in the form of beef. In the second, too much stareh in 
the form of potatoes, which, besides seventy-five per cent 
of water, contain eighteen per cent. of starch, Eliminate 
these, and a fairly wholesome dietary is left for those who 
take abundant exercise in the open air, though some men 
of science would consider the proportion of sugar and 
starch too large. 

Without moderate exercise, to avoid the danger of 
growing stout, it will be necessary to suppress the sugar 
in the tea and coffee and the mid-day pudding, and to 
use bread very moderately. In youth, it is unnecessary 
to say, all these food materials—and more—may be as 
similated, while old age can dispose of less. Among the 
blessings of age may be counted a happy immunity from 
that hunger which, as Coriolanus says, ‘* breaks stone 
walls.” : 

It must never be forgotten, however, that when the 
condition of the system is normal, meat is an essentin! 
element of food. Vegetarians, misled perhaps as much 
by humanitarian as by other considerations, ignore the 
fact that the teeth, the stomach, and the length of the in 
testinal canal all show that man is a meat-eating animal 
As Sir Henry Thompson has recently pointed out, even 
when the proper proportion of proteids exists in vegeta 
ble foods, the amount required to take the place of meat 
far exceeds the average capacity of the human stomach. 
Meat in moderation, with due consideration of personal 
idiosyncrasies, is needed for the maintenance of physical 
and mental vigor, and for the development of the body 
and brain, which we strive to ensure through wise living. 
“The aim of diet,” to quote John Milton, ‘ should be to 
preserve the body’s health and hardness, to render light 
some, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the mind, to 
the cause of religion and our country’s liberty, when it 
shall require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and 
cover their stations.” 




















WENTY 
any of our distinguished artists, the critic 
had the comparatively simple 

ne specialty in which the artist had an established 
reputation, and which he pursued year after year. 


years ago, in writing about the work of 
usually 
task of considering 
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felt to be seattering 
strengthened by 
the Vari 


of motives was unusual, and possibly was 
talents which would have been 
being confined in one field. Through 
us divisions of the fine arts certain names fell 
naturally under the different distinctions, 


ind one could speak with assurance 
of some persons as portrait - painters, j 
others as genre painters, etc. While this 


a number of artists of the 
especially of those who de 
vote themselves to landscape and marine 
which somewhat limits their scope—so 
great is the practical demand for all 
kinds of art work, and so liberal the re 
ward, both in money and reputation, 
that it is no longer expected that the life 
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present Gay 


work must be devoted exclusively to 
i preferred subject; but our artists, even 
of the highest talents, add to whatever 


may be the special development of their 
individuality a number of other issues 
They decorate public buildings or private 
illustrate, draw the color 
ed covers so popular now for the maga- 


houses, design 


zines, or do all of these things together 
With the praises of Mr. John Sargent’s 

portrait exhibition still ringing in our 

ears, we have to remember that posterity 


may consider his fame to rest substantial 
ly upon the decorations in the Boston Li 


brary, and there is scarcely one among 
those who have made the Congressional 
Library at Washington the thing of beau 


ty it is who has not a reputation in other 
branches of artistic work than those by 
which he is there represented, The rich 
ness of our resources, and the feeling 





ROSINA EMMET SHERWOOD 


BY PAULINE KING 


It is unusual where such versatility of talent is shown 
to find that remarkably even standard of excellence that 
stamps whatever Mrs. Sherwood signs, so that it is almost 
impossible to decide whether her reputation rests upon 
successful portraiture, illustration, decoration, or the 
easel pictures which ore hung every year at the Society 
of American Artists and the Academy. In getting to- 


gether the pictures for this article it was an agreeable 
though complex task to make a choice that would prop- 





membering. Then, as though this list were not sufficient- 
ly extended and varied, the pencil sketch which completes 
our pictures shows Mrs. Sherwood's powers as a draughts- 
man. 

Born in New York, a member of the well-known Em- 
met family, Mrs. Sherwood from earliest childhood spent 
a great deal of time drawing pictures, to illustrate every 
tale or subject that appealed to her imagination; and 
though this occupation was the greatest delight to the 

youthful artist, as well as to her youuger 
brothers and sisters, no one considered 





that she displayed any particular talent. 











throughout the country which is now 





awakened to foster the very best in every 
department of the fine arts, make a won 


derfully broad field for our sculptors 
and painters; and in the rich develop 
ment of talent which is resulting from these manifold 


aims one is reminded of the most fruitful period of art 
during the Christian era, when the artists of the Re 
naissance held such liberal views of their profession that 
it was not considered anything extraordinary for Leonardo 
da Vinci to plan gigantic engineering schemes, as well as 
paint the masterpiece of ‘‘ The Last Supper.” This kind 
of a reputation, therefore, though seemingly so modern, 
has the tradition of antiquity to prove its advantage, and 
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the artist who “ pot boils” now need not do so grudg 
ingly, since every kind of art work seems only waiting 
for a master-hand to bring it to a level of artistic excel 
lence, until the line once so stringently drawn between 
the fine and the liberal arts is every day becoming fainter. 
And, as in the case of the celebrated French artist M. 
Boutet de Monvel, the one hidden gift of greatness may lie 
where it was least expected, and the sacrifice of what 
seems to be the higher ambition, in which only an ordi 
nary reputation could have been made, means the devel 
opment of an individuality in other lines that will amount 
almost to genius. 

Amongst our notable artists who enjoy such an “‘ all- 
around reputation,” Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sherwood holds 
an hovorable place. Coming into prominence at a time 
when very few women painted with seriousness, and a 
woman artist was considered a *‘ rara-avis ” from the out- 
set of her career, she has always been one who interest- 
ed, and the charm of her work has appealed as strongly 
to her fellow-artists as it has to the general public. 








“A GAME OF WITIST.” 


erly show her manifold talents. To give the reader a 
more just idea than could possibly be done by words, 
each department to which she devotes her brush has been 
represented. 

“Autumn” is a large decorative panel, in which 
three graceful girls, gowned in the sombre, harmoni 
ous colors of falling leaves, represent the months of the 
dying year. The color throughout the canvas is rich, 
harmonious, and appropriate. 

*A Game of Whist,” a hitherto 
unpublished illustration, is a good 
example of Mrs. Sherwood's style of 
handling black and white. Artisti 
cally one may speak of the qualities 
of strong light and shade, of charac 
ter without eccentricity, and of a 
telling method of composition; but 
beyond these things, and what at 
tracts the ordinary reader of books 
and magazines, is the fact that these 
illustrations are not mere studies of 
models or groups of models, but pic 
tures of men, women, and children 
of certain breeding, whose homes 
elegant or simple, as the case may 
be, are sure to show cultivation and 
refinement We might take our 
places at that whist table assured 
that no solecism would be committed 
there, and that a pleasant evening 
would be passed in the agreeable 
society of those who, though they 
may not rank in point of worldly 
goods as our ** best people,” certain 
ly do as our “‘ nicest” people. 

“The Two Sisters” is one of 
Mrs. Sherwood’s many portraits of 
children, and is a sweet and exquisite 
canvas,reminding one—though with 
no thought of imitation —of the 
charm which breathes from Sir Josh 
ua Reynolds's and Gainsborough’'s 
pictures of innocent childhood. 

Vith character, character, and no- 
thing but character the watchword 
of the art world to-day, it is delight- 
ful to find some one who considers 
beauty and delicate grace sufficient 
ends. 

Of the two easel pictures illus- 
trated, ‘‘A Girl in the Woods” 
shows a dark-eyed maiden in a pic 
turesque hat and gown sitting out- 
of-doors; and “ A Girl with a Harp,” 
which was hung at the recent exhi- 
bition of the Society of American 
Artists, has that special ssthetic 
quality, both in color and composi 
tion, which has marked Mrs. Sher 
wood’s work from the beginning of 
her studies. young girl, whose 
slight figure is gricefully clad in a 
short-waisted white gown, stands 
beside a picturesque old instrument, 
the colors of the background bring 
out the glory of her ruddy hair, and 
one’s eyes linger pleasurably upon 
the harmony of the arrangement as 
something charming and worth re- 
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At school the usual drawing-lessons made 
part of her education; she enjoyed them 
greatly, and was constantly drawing, but 
neither her teachers nor parents saw any- 
thing more in her efforts than a child’s 
love of scribbling, which would be for- 
gotten with the more serious occupations 
and duties of added years, Mrs. Sher- 
wood, however, did not let the taste die a 
natural death, but diligently gained as 
much knowledge as she could from copy- 
ing—the only method of teaching draw- 
ing then in vogue—and, possessed of a 
water-color box, she began to work in 
color, copying lithographs with painstak- 
ing accuracy. These early pictures Mrs. 








Sherwood describes as too awful for 
words; but, however inartistic, they are 


invaluable as a record of an unquench- 
able and indomitable spirit that, against 
all odds, was working out its own salva- 
tion. Asshe grew to womanhood, all the 
time that could be spared from her home 
duties. was devoted to painting, which 
was looked upon by her friends as an 
elegant accomplishment; for still no one 
realized that before the brilliant girl, 
whose manifold home duties and inter- 
ests as the elder daughter were never 
neglected or laid aside for her favorite 
work, there lay a successful art career. 
All the fostering and coddling which are 
given now to the smallest talent, and the 
talk about the “right influence” and 
** art atmosphere "—which. however, does 
not seem to produce a handsome crop of geniuses—all 
this, however ae essary for feeble folk, is not at all neces- 
sary where there is real talent, which, in its self-reliance 
and reserve, seems only to be strengthened by the diffi- 
culties it must conquer. Miss Cecilia Beaux drawing on 
stone the fossils for the geological reports, and Mrs. Sher- 
wood working out her art education for herself, prove that, 
however difficult and tedious may be the way, where there 
is real ability, it will arrive at last at its proper fruition. 




















“ AUTUMN”—DECORATIVE PANEL. 














PARIS MIDSUMMER WALKING COSTUME. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, JUNE 3, 18900. 
CUT PAPER PATTERN No. 181.—Complete Waist, 25 Cents; Skirt, 25 Cents; complete Costume, 50 Cents.—[See Advertisement. ] 


From Harrer’s Bazar, Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 
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With no further training for a professional career, Mrs. 
Sherwood made her first step in that direction by selling 
to Harper & Brothers a small pencil drawing with an ac- 
companying joke, such as appears on the back of the 
Bazar, and the twelve dollars that was given for this 
rather amateurish effort seemed most munificent payment. 
Mrs. Sherwood’s commencement in illustration was not 
immediately carried on, however, for, without any techni- 
cal instruction, she took up china-painting, and made an 
astonishing success by painting portraits on plaques, and 
beside these orders decorated many pieces of china, which 
had ready sale at the Decorative Art Society, then in its 
early days, and not so crowded with contributors as it is 
now. One of the plaques being exhibited in London re- 
ceived a first-class medal for the best head painted on 
china. With the considerable sums earned in this way, 
Mrs. Sherwood determined to have proper art instruction; 
and it must be borne in mind that although she is only just 
now entering on the period of middle life, there were at 
that time scarcely any opportunities for women to study 
art seriously. The Art Students’ League was not in ex- 
istence, or was just being started in a studio by a handful 
of students. Women were excluded from the higher 
classes at the Academy. Ifa girl had asked her parents 
to allow her to go to study in Paris, she would have been 
considered wellnigh unbalanced. The splendid facilities 
for an academic art training have risen so rapidly that, 
with the mass of women students and artists of the pres- 
ent day, it seems almost incredible that but a few years 
ago a talented girl found the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting serious instruction. Mrs. Sherwood, however, hap- 
pened to see one of Mr. Chase’s portraits, and determined 
to study with him if possible; and charmed by her evident 
talent and earnestness, he admitted her to his studio, stip- 
ulating that the china-painting—the technique of which it 
is almost impossible to combine with the broad handling 
necessary in oils—should be given up. In his studio she 
worked for two years, and this was all the art education 
she had, until several years later, when she was able to 
spend six months in Paris, working at Julien’s, under 
Bouguereau and Tony Robert Fleury 
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“THE TWO SISTERS.” 


While Mrs. Sherwood was studying with Mr. Chase the 
custom of sending Christmas cards, imported from Eng- 
land, was in full vogue; exhibitions of designs were held, 
and large sums of money offered as prizes. The greatest 
interest was felt when it became known that a young lady 
named Miss Rosina Emmet had taken the Prang $1000 
prize, and orders for other Christmas cards, for colored 
lithographs, and illustrations poured in upon the success- 
ful competitor. The first book which she illustrated en 
tirely was a collection of old ballads called Pretty Peggy. 
A large edition was sold here, and it was the first book il- 
lustrated by a woman exported to England, where it met 
with great success. Since then she has constantly con- 
tributed pictures for periodicals, for Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son's Fairy Tales, and for ** Out of Town,” that delicious- 
ly humorous and natural tale of suburban life which ran 
as a serial in the Bazar, and as a book owes much of its 
interest to the clever drawings of Miss Mary, Uncle Chad, 
Our Friend Harford, and the rest of the delightful circle 
who lived at Starling Station. 

At the time of the Columbian Exposition Mrs. Sher 
wood was called upon to paint a large decoration for the 
Woman's Building, which was afterwards bought and put 
in a permanent place. For three pictures exhibited there 
she received a medal awarded by special request of M. 
Anders Zorn; and at the Paris Exposition her picture call- 
ed *‘ September” was awarded the silver medal. M. Caro- 
lus Duran, who had never met the artist, was especially 
interested in procuring this honor for the canvas, which 
he greatly admired. 

In portraiture Mrs. Sherwood’s experience has been ex- 
tensive, not only with children, but with those of ripe 
years. Among her sitters have been Mrs. Ladenburg, 
Miss Vanderbilt, Miss Bruce Price, Miss Griswold, and 
Mr. Archer Huntington. She is one of the few women 
members of the Society of American Artists, and of the 
American and New York Water-Color societies 

Before this record of a busy worker one pauses in admi 
ration, and is filled with the appreciation given to atalent in 
which sweetness is mingled with strength. The wsthetic 
loveliness of her color and grouping gives the rare charm 
of true art work, and touches that chord which makes an 
artist’s work personal and interesting, akin to greater 
works signed with more world-renowned names, For a 
country as yet counted in the infancy of art it is at least 
encouraging to watch the honest and serious work that is 
steadily building up its art future. 
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For four thousand years 
the fleur-de-lis has been a popular 
symbolic decoration. It appears 
on the heads of the most ancient 
Egyptian sphinxes, and it was used 
by the early Persian and Assyrian 
kings upon sceptres and crowns as 
an orvament symbolic of fruitful- 
ness, honor, and royalty. Solomon, 
in building the house of the forest 
of Lebanon and the house of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, sent to Tyre for 
Hiram the widow’s son, who was 
“filled with wisdom and under- 
standing and cunning to work all 
things in brass,” and he made two 
chapiters of molten brass to set 
upon the tops of the pillars, “and 
upon the top of the pillars was lily- 
work.” Aud he made a molten sea 
to contain two thousand baths, 
“and the brim thereof was wrought 
like the brim of a cup with flowers 
of lilies.” This was one thousand 
and five years before Christ. 

According to the legend, in 491 
A.D. an angel appeared to Clovis, 
the first Christian king of France, 
and bestowed upon him a fleur-de- 
lis. From this time it was consid 
ered as the emblem of royalty in 
France, to which country is due its 
preservation until modern times. 

‘Why is it, oh, Heavenly Fa 
ther,” says Hippolyte Raulin, in a 
discourse on the fleur-de-lis, *‘ that 
Thou who hast planted all the trees 
and forests of the earth, that Thou, 
creator of the universe, shouldst 
have sanctified but one city, of all 
birds shouldst have chosen but the 
dove, of all beasts but the lamb, of 
all people but one to receive Thy 
law, and of all flowers in the world 
shouldst have preferred the lis?” 
The Abbé Dufresne, alike wishing 
to trace its origin to a holy source, 
says: ‘‘Since earliest sacred writ- 
ings the lily has been the expres- 
sion, the sweet image, of all that is 
good, beautiful, and holy. Its 
graceful stem lifts it above all oth- 
er flowers, and purity has no more 
perfect emblem than its alabaster 
whiteness.” 























Its history in France goes back 








to the first Christian monarch, Clo- 
vis. The fleurs-de-lis have been 
found in the Abbaye de Saint-Ger- 
main des Prés and on the tomb 
of Frédégonde, who died in 597. Several portraits of 
Charles le Chauve exist showing him with fleur-de-lis in 
his crown. In 972 Lothaire for the first time used a seal 
with the sceptre surmounted by a fleur-de-lis. Hugh 
Capet and all his successors wore them, and he was but 
one of fifty successive monarchs who used the lis in 
France, where, though three different races succeeded one 
another in the country’s rule,it remained the royal emblem 
for over 1200 years. It was not until 1179, however, that 
the arms of France were first formally mentioned, French 
kings, returning from the crusades, brought with them 
Eastern customs: tournaments were introduced into Eu- 
rope, and coats of arms were adopted in imitation of 
Arabs and Persians. Then Louis le Jeune, arranging 
for the consecration of his son Philippe Auguste at 
Rheims, ordered that his garments be covered with fleurs- 
de-lis, and after this the kings wore them without number. 

All ecclesiastic and secular institutions of royal founda 
tion received the fleur-de-lis into their coat of arms. They 
were introduced as ornaments for the apparatus in all 
military games; they were sprinkled over the flags and 


“A GIRL WITH A HARP.” 


standard of the army; they surmounted the helmets of 
princes, and decorated their armor and coats of mail; they 
trimmed the heads and flanks of horses in the tourna 
ment. Inthe days of Louis XIV., XV.,and XVI. all the 
royal ornaments were covered with golden lilies. Hang 
ings, carpets, windows, the king’s prie-dieu, his throne, his 
oratory, the pulpit and the pontifical robes of the high 
priest, the vestments of the deacon and archdeacon, the 
bench of the peers, and the standards of grand-dukes, all 
were strewn with fleurs-de-lis embroidered or wrought in 
gold. With the queen and her ladies it was the same. 

‘*A great and terrible revolution broke this long line of 
history,” says l’Abbé Dufresne; ‘‘a barbarian, a stranger, 
appeared among us. Who would not have supposed that, 
covered with the blood of an illustrious family, he would 
have wished also to defile its arms? He did not, but 
by some blessed blindness or distraction preferred the 
emblems of cruelty and of pillage to that of sweetness and 
innocence—the bee in his crest and the eagle on his flag; 
and thus our noble lily remained undefiled.” 

Bessie McGrynis VAN Vorst 
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CHAPTER XLVL 
THE PRETTY GIRL GROWS PRACTICAL. 
IT had ten days before him during which to make 
good the loss of his bursary. Then he must set 
tle with Mrs. Christison for his fortnight’s board 
and lodging. His college fees were paid, so that 
save for the buying of class books he was safe in 
that direction, But in ten days he would be more than a 
pound in the debt of the honest woman, and all that re- 
mained to him was sixpence, which he discovered in the 


corner of his waistcoat pocket 
It was the afternoon of the following day before Kit 
saw his father The student had struggled through the 


day somehow. His classes had hummed themselves sway 


Rob Grier had proposed posers in the rules of Greek 
composition, which Kit had answered at random 
But it was Professor Aitchison who stung him into a 


sort of temporary interest, and that more on account of 
his provinée than from any personal feeling 

Professor Aitchison embodied patriotism to the univer- 
sity. He was picturesquely bohemian in himself, and he 
encouraged all manner of vagabondage among his stu 
dents. If fortunate youths did not learn much 
Greek, they never forgot their acquaintance with that 
fine, impulsive, cleanthoughted, noble gentleman, Pro 
fessor Angus Aitchison, of the University of Edlinburgh 

But without doubt the man of genius could be exces- 
sively trying at times 

Entering the class-room like a whirlwind, he was half 
way through the Lord's prayer in Greek before the men 
could rise from their seats. Then, still in a blind hurry, 
he would dash into the subject nearest (for the time being) 
to his big bairnly heart 

**Gentlemen, I have unfortunately come without my 
lecture this morning. But that is the less to be regretted 
that I find in this morning's Thistle the most truly dia- 
bolical article, sufficient to bring a Sodom-curse, Gomorrah- 
brimstone cloud upon the city. I will make a few re- 
marks upon the Thistle man,” 

Then Angus Aitchison waved his oaken staff round his 
head, and declaimed for forty eloquent minutes. 

When he had calcined, pulverized, and finally dispersed 

Thistle miscreant, he would turn to his class. 

Dear me, we have only a few minutes. Mr. Fred 
Stewart, what do you mean by sitting there idle all the 
day long? You are an unprofitable servant, sir. That's 
a bad translation, but a good fact. Read the first ten lines 
of our lesson for the day, and be quick about it!” 

This morning it was Kit who, at ten minutes to the 
hour, was called upon to read a page of the Lliad 

Kit translated with bis mind upon the burst hinges of 
his little desk. But sheer instinct led him through. 

The professor stopp. d him. 

“You are translating like a saw-mill, Mr. Kennedy. 
Yes, with about as much heart and genius as a saw-mill.” 

Then, like a flash, came the question, *‘ Have you read 
my translation of the Lliad into ballad measure?” 

‘No, sir,” said Kit, who had not so much as heard of 
this great work, 
‘No!” cried Angus Aitchison, throwing back his head. 

‘No porridge-fed Gallovidian ever read my translation 
of Homer. Sit down, sir. Mr. Fred Stewart, do you 


these 


the 


goon 

Kit listened to the laughter of the class with a curious- 
ly detached coolness 

A week ago be would have blushed and sat down. But 
he was both older and wiser now. And whether he re 
inained at college or went back to the plough-tail he did 
to be called “ the porridge-fed Gallovidian ” 
so long as one stone of that class remained upon another. 

So he continued to stand up. 

Fred Stewart was half through his page before the 
professor noticed Kit still on his feet. He was declaim- 
ing a noble speech and marking the time with his hand, 
is he strode pridefully through the sonorous polysylla 
bles 

Sit down, sir! 
waiting for?” 

‘I am waiting for your apology, Professor Aitchison,” 
said Kit, calmly 

‘My apology —mine—what—why ?” 

Stopped in full career, Angus Aitchison rose to his feet 
and stooped in a thunder-cloud of black gown and silver 
hair from the rostrum upon Kit. 

Your apology for calling me a 
vidian 

And Kit kept bis stand, respectful, but determined. 

Then that very fine gentleman, Angus Aitchison, ap 
proved himself greatly. He dropped in a moment the 
outer cloak of eccentricity and rose to the height of his 
own true heart 

‘Did I call you that? I had no right to call any man 
that. Ido beg your pardon most heartily, Mr. Kennedy.” 

And the 
cheers of the class 

‘And now, Mr. Kennedy,” he continued, “ will you do 
me the honor to breakfast with me to-morrow mording?” 

Verily it was a training in high-mindedness to sit un- 
der two such men as Jupiter Olympus, Professor of Hu- 
manity, and Angus Aitchison, Professor of Greek, in the 
University of Edinburgh. From them the students learn- 
ed everything but roots. And they could learn these from 
a couple of assistants at £100 a year each. 

As Kit returned from college, the loss of his money 
aching in his heart without remission, he met his father 
at the foot of the stairs which led to his lodging. 

The orra man was now dressed in a black coat which 
buttoned tightly about his spare form, gray trousers, and 
well-made boots. His linen was clean, and the slight mis- 
fit conveyed no more than an impression that the wearer 
had been long ill, and had not again grown familiar with 
his own apparel 

* Begun in Haarax’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXIL. 


not propose 


Sit down!” he cried. 


** What are you 


‘ porridge-fed Gallo 


professor bowed to his student among the, 


** Will you come up?” said Kit, and led the way up the 
grimy stair. 

The classical master followed, so completely altered that 
Mrs. Christison, at gaze round the edge of the kitchen 
door, failed to recognize in the pale scholar of the after- 
noon the dreaded tramp of the night before. 

When they reached the fifth floor room these two stood 
looking at each other squarely. 

‘I missed you last night,” said the elder; ‘‘ but I am 
not sorry, for we will talk more soberly and fitly to-day.” 

‘He does not remember,” thought the sou. And in his 
heart he rejoiced. 

** Kit,” said the classical master, sitting down and look- 
ing across at his son, ‘I did not intend to tell you last 
night. It was, perhaps, ill judged and wrong, but the 
words sprang from me unawares. They are true words, 
I am your father, and because you know that my life 
shall begin newly from today. Or else I will not live it 
at all. I met a man this morning who put the matter 
clearly. I koew him when I was a lad at Sandhaven. 
He is a friend of yours — Bisset, a city missionary, I 
think.’ 

** Yes,” said Kit. ‘A kind of missionary.” 

The classical master went on without appearing to hear. 

* Now I see clearly, that if I cannot use life well, at least 
it lies within my power not to misuse it to the hurt of 
others. More than that, Mr. Bisset has put me in the way 
of earning my bread honestly. 1 am to have three hours’ 
coaching every day at a crammer’s, which will leave me 
time to look after your work also.” 

The eager look chad come back to the eyes of the orra 
man, Once more the eternal hope had dawned for him, 
and Christopher Kennedy, B. A., was keen on the scent of 
the ideal. He picked up an exercise which lay on the 
table. 

“ Pshaw!” he said, 
better than this, Kit. 
examination?” 

** Fourth,” said Kit, hanging his head. 

** And first at the entrance—that will never do. 
has been siackness somewhere. We will change all that. 
I am free at six. Expect me to-morrow, as soon after 
that as I can get lodgings. I bid you good-by, now.” 

He paused on the stairs and beckoned Kit to approach. 

‘One word,” he said, softening his voice. ‘* You are 
not in want of money? I happen to be temporarily in 
funds.” 

“Lam not in need of money,” said his son, lying to his 
father with a clear and steady eye. 

And then, with jaunty carriage and alert air, the classi- 
cal master went down the stair. He passed the public 
heuntt with a proud look. He even walked twice past 
the first, smelling with disgust the mingled odor of bad 
tob: xcco and stale beer which came out of its open door. 

‘Thank God, that is done with!” he said. 


** wooden—wooden. We must do 
Where were you in the last class 


There 


Kit breakfasted next morning with Professor Angus 
Aitchison, and had it proven to him (as it were out of the 
whirlwind) that Gaelic was the finest language in the 
world, that Greek came next, that English was not a 
language at all, that a song was better than a sermon, 
that Episcopacy might be the religion of a gentleman, 
but that Presbytery was the religion for a man, and that 
personal vanity was the only deadly sin. 

He went away in the clear brisk sunlight of the winter 
forenoon, carrying with him a warmth about the heart 
which lasted all day, from the mere contact with Angus 
Aitchison—gentleman, scholar, poet, and play-actor. 

And it says much for his entertainment that he was 
half a mile from the plain little house at the corner of 
Frederick Street before he remembered the dark cloud 
upon his soul. 

Kit was naturally reticent of trouble. He called on the 
Rev. Alexander Strong,who sat in his study with a paper 
covered volume of Barbera’s Dante in his hand. A cup of 
cold tea was at his elbow, and his feet were on the table. 

** Ah, Lhave been expecting you. I thought you would 
never come,” cried the minister, heartily. ‘‘ Do you smoke? 
No? It isa bad habit! 1 am going to give it up next 
week.” 

And he lighted a black and polished clay as he spoke, 
shifting a red coal between his fingers, and looking calm 
ly at Kit ali the while. 

The house in Melville Street, occupied by Alexander 
Strong as a kind of barracks, impressed Kit with a curi- 
ous sense of brotherhood. He felt instinctively that it 
was all the same to this man whether he was a chimney- 
sweep or the owner of millions, famous or infamous, 
witty or stupid, saint or convict. At best and worst he 
was a brother of Alexander Strong, and—he had a soul to 
be saved. 

But the minister did not ask him to come to church. 
He did not recommend his Bible-class. He had no pana- 
cea save the strong comfortable shake of his right hand. 
He talked gravely and confidentially of books and men 
and things, and having asked Kit’s opinion he considered 
it, not as a compliment, but respectfully, and as equally 
worthy of attention with his own. 

As they went down the stairs the minister put his hand 
on Kit’s shoulder. 

“You are a bursar, I hear, as I was,” he said; ‘‘so you 
won't want money yet. But if you do, you know where 
tocome. You would probably like betier to have a lift 
from a poor man like me than from any one else.” 

“Thank you,” satd Kit, choking a little, *‘ 1 don’t know 
why you should say that to me. But I am not in want 
of money.” 

** All right,” said the minister; 
forget if the thing should happen 

ut the pride which the scholar-gentleman and the 
man-and-brother. could not overcome was broken down 
by a girl. 
Dick Bisset looked in early on the afternoon of the day 
after the supper at Sponton’s. 


** but, all the same, don’t 


“Good biz that you did bring Mary home last night,” 
he said. ‘“ Her chief came along, and if he had found out 
she wasn’t at the hospital, it would have given the whole 
blooming show away. But it is all right. He's gone on 
Mary no end, and I tell ber she had better marry him and 
have done with it—position, tin, and all that. But there's 
no hurr Let her have her fling first, like yours true- 
fully, Richard Bisset.” 

Kit said nothing. His heart could not well be sorer. 
He fingered a slim Tacitus, red-covered, and with ‘‘ Capio 
lumen” upon it. With all his heart he wished Dick 
Bisset to go. 

‘Say, Kennedy,” cried that hero, suddenly, 
want to get on to a winver? I can put you straight. A 
sov. will do it. I tell you I copped a quid or two yester 
day that the old man don’t know of. It takes it to go the 
pace. Best girls aren't run on soft sawder these days!” 

Here Rob Grier tramped in, and with a brief nod to 
Dick, and taking no notice at all of Kit, he pitched his 
wet hat on the sofa, and drew in a chair to his books. 

** Well, so long, Kennedy; you’re going to be lively, 
I can see,” said Dick; ‘so am I. I wish you joy of 
* hocus-pocus-sa veloy-sap!’” 

And he laughed; for, strangely enough, Dick considered 
this funny. 

‘**The examination’s only a week off sow 
Grier, with a kind of entreaty in his voice, 
ing to stop in and work to-night?” 

‘No,” said Kit; ‘I feel curiously unsettled to-night 
I think I shall go for a walk.” 

Rob Grier threw himself back in his chair, a sort of 
— angry look on his plain strong face. 

Now I tell you, Kit Kennedy,” he said, dourly nodding 


“do you 


,” suid Rob 
“you are go 


his head, ‘* you have had a long way the startof me. But, 
if you don’t look out, I’m going to come in abead.” 
“All right,” answered Kit, smiling sadly. ‘‘I shall 


not be sorry.” 


‘*No,” thundered Rob, the smith of Garlies, “you won't 
be sorry! Who said you would? You haven't enough 


sense. But there’s an old man down in Galloway that, 
you told me, was breaking stones on the road-side for your 
sake, and thinking of you as he cracked every one, he'll 
be sorry. And you've got a mother, haven't you? And 
if you are the man I take you for, there's a girl some 
where that'll be sorry. Besides” (he was speaking trucu 


lently now), “‘ 1don't want to have to doctor the certificates 
that I send in to that secretary duck over in St. Andrew's 
Square. I want the credit of what | do. And I sha’n't 


take it unless you are before me, as you ought to be. 
noW, there’s for you.” 

Kit started up and held out his hand. 
smith gripped it in a vise 

* That's all right,” he said, the anger cooling out of his 
voice. *‘ But what's up, anyway? You are striking off 
the iron somehow. You can't have got through your 
money? Any bad news from home?” 

“No,” said Kit; ‘‘it’s all right.” 

Rob Grier shook his head. 

** You are a dour dog,” he said. ‘* You won't tell me, 
of course. But, mind you, I haven't much; but if you 
were in a hole—well, you know Rob Grier by this 
time.” 

And Kit rose quickly and went out, for the kindness 
that ringed him round made him afraid of that bugbear 
of youth—making a fool of himself. 

Kit ran down stairs. It was a dank, softish night, with 
greasy pavements and an unfulfilled promise of the frost 
breaking up. The wind which since the morning had 
swept the streets clean of snow had died away, and the 
city was full of the damp exhalations of steaming tram 
way horses and sodden slaked ash-bins. 

Kit turned moodily into the current of the main south 
ern thoroughfare. There is a tide which runs strongly 
north all the forenoon, and as strongly back again in the 
late afternoon and evening. He was breasting its flood 
now, and the sight of the lighted shops and garish shows 
of Christmas-cards in the news-agent’s windows jarred 
upon him. The world was very black just now, and Kit 
withdrew himself deeper into his own soul. 

It was when passing the barred front of the Surgeons’ 
Hall,where he had first met Mary Bisset, that something 
ahead of him caused him to lift his head. Hitherto he 
had been looking at the ground and mechanically avoid 
ing the passersby. But now he looked up alertly. 

For there, not a score of yards from him, was the pret 
ty girl marching along with a little sheaf of books under 
her arm caught in an elastic band. She was carrying 
herself, thought Kit, with even more than her usual 
inimitable lightness. He stopped, and beld out his hand 
She began at once to tell him how Mr. Cathcart had 
stopped till her mother was deadly weary, and had even 
disgraced herself by yawning almost in his face. But 
Kit did not answer He only turned and walked slowly 
back with the girl, as if it were a settled and accepted 
thing that he should do so. 

Presently Mary Bisset stayed the current of her glad 
some gossip. ‘* What is the matter, Kit?” she said, look 
ing intently into his face. 

‘ Nothing,” said Kit, more gloomily than before. 

Mary smiled a little private smile on the side of her 
face furthest from her companion. She thought that he 
was sulky about the visit of Mr. Cathcart. And, being a 
sensible girl, she was not a bit sorry that he should feel 
that way about it. 

‘«It will do him good,” she said to herself. 
all apt to take things too easily 

It is curious that she never thought of connecting Kit’s 
gloom with the man who had claimed him for a son after 
stopping them at the door of the Elysium 

to Mary Bisset, innocently conscious of her own at 
tractiveness and of Kit’s admiration, only one subject ap 
peared likely to influence his moods. 

At last Kit burst out. 

** This is good-by!” he said. 


So 
The ex-black- 


** They are 
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**Good-by!” faltered Mary Bisset. Then, with a slight 
smile, she continued, ‘‘ You are angry with me—you are 
joking?” 

**No,” said Kit, blurting out his trouble at last and 
glad to be done with it. ‘I am disgraced whatever I do. 
I have lost my bursary money. It was stolen out of my 
desk late last night. I cannot stay at college and run 
more deeply into debt. Yet I have to send my certifi- 
cates to the secretary, because I have taken their 
money,” 

As he spoke Mary Bisset’s face grew pale, and her sweet 
lips fell pitifully apart from each other. 

jut why,” said she, breathlessly, ‘‘do you not apply 
to the police?” 

Kit smiled grimly, thinking neither of his sweetheart 
nor yet of her words, but of his own sick heart. 

‘* Because the only two who entered my room were my 
own chum Rob Grier and—and my father! That is the 
reason!” 

‘**Your father?” cried Mary, incredulously. ‘‘* The man 
whom we saw at the music hall—he was really your fa 
ther?” 

**T have no choice but to believe so,” answered Kit 

As Kit spoke, they had been nearing the defile of 
houses up which they were wont to reach their homes, 

Mary touched Kit’s arm. 

‘Don’t let us go home yet,” she said; “let us walk 
across the meadows and talk it all over.” 

Kit, wrapped in his trouble, gloomily acquiesced. It 
had begun to rain a little, and Mary Bisset wanted to pick 
up her skirts before venturing through the grimy needle’s 
eye of Archer's Hall 

** Will you hold my umbrella for me?” 
cing up at Kit 

Kit reached a hand for the closely enwrapped ladylike 
irticle of protection, which he held like a toy. He him 
self walked brow forward in all weathers, and took the 
rains of heaven as they fell. But the girl's practical words 
iwoke him out of his selfish sorrow 

He held the umbrella over Mary’s head. 

“It is kind of you to care,” he stumbled, in his speech 

Why should you care that I am ruined—disgraced ?” 

He said the last word with a sort of sob. He thought 
of going back to his mother and those who had been so 
proud of him. The white flag would be still flying on 
the pine-tree on the loch-side slope, and he knew that his 
mother would look at it, morn and even. 

Mary Bisset’s lips were pressed closely together now. 
They expressed a kind of womanly determination equally 
foreign to the soft childish curves of her cheek and to the 
sweetness of her eyes. She was rather longer than she 
need have been ir settling the swing of her skirts to het 
mind. For there was that in her eyes which she did not 
care to trust even to the gloomy November night. Then 
it last she laid her hand on Kit’s arm and drew him to 
the right, along the little walk through the meadows 
with the bare dripping boughs overhead, and the lights 
of the city winking, mist-blurred, through a pale blue 
haze 

“Kit Kennedy,” she said, sharply, ‘‘ you call yourself 
i man, yet yon are ready to give in at the first obstacle 


she said, glan 


I have been going to speak to you for some time. Iam 
glad the chance has come now. You have been taking 
things far too easily. You tried for a bursary. You 


won it 
know 


And—well, you have done nothing since. I 
for there is one of our teachers attending yout 
classes.”’ * 

Mr. Catheart!” said Kit, gloomily 

No—not Mr. Catheart,” Mary went on; ‘‘ but it does 
matter if it were Mr. Catheart. The thing is so 
And I dared not tell you. But now, when you speak of 
meanly giving up—why. I can speak, and I will! 

‘* What can I do?” said Kit, who was becoming a little 
sulky. He had not been so spoken to ever since he be 
ran to think well of himself 

“Why, at the very first check you would cast all to 
the winds. I tell you, Christopher Kennedy "—she flash 
ed round upon him so swiftly that Kit stopped, and the 
pretty girl stood fronting him, one small gloved finger 
pressed peremptorily into the palm of the other hand, 
with the action she used when emphasizing a fact to a 
stubborn class (and the inspection day was near)—‘‘ | 
tell you plainly, | am twice the man you are. You think 
[am only a girl, and lam. But I have kept myself and 
helped my father and mother with the house ever since I 
was thirteen. Then they would not take me as a pupil 
teacher, because my father was an infide! lecturer. But 
I became a pupil-teacher all the same. Parents would 
not send their children to be taught by me for the same 
reason. They took them from school. I went and saw 
them—and the children came back again, Then I could 
not be admitted to the training-colleges here, because 
they were denominational. I went alone to London at 
seventeen, and put through my two years there. With 
worse than no influence I gained an assistantship in a 
school here where influence does nearly everything.” 

Mary was talking swiftly now, still standing in front 
of Kit soth of them had forgotten all else. And more 
than one passer-by turned and smiled at the tableau—Kit, 
a tall awkward lad, holding an umbrella over his own 
head, while this slender emphatic little person demon 
strated into the palm of her gloved hand. 

A lover's quarrel!” they said to themselves, and re 
tailed the matter as a joke at their cozy tea tables at the 
other side of the meadows. 

Kit stood dumb at Mary’s outbreak. Yet, even in the 
turmoil of his thoughts, he could not help being stimu 
lated and quickened. Mainly, however, he was thinking 
how pretty she looked. The light of one of the rare 
lamps fell upon her piquant face and flashing eyes. The 
sweetness seemed gone from these last, and in its place 
there was such a flashing contempt for cowardice, such 
an ardency of resolve, so pronounced a snap and glitter 
of belligerence, that Kit could do nothing but stare 

‘* You are lovely,” he stammered, as if ignorant that he 
was speaking at all 

Mary Bisset stamped her foot. 

**Pshaw!” she cried, ‘‘ that proves it. 
for your good. 
my own 
trifling. 
were, 
nedy!” 

But all the same, because no woman can stand and look 
at the admiration in the eyes of a man who—well, who is 


not 


I speak to you 
I tell you my heart, as I have not done to 
father, and you have nothing to answer but 
Did I not tell you that I was twice the man you 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Kit Ken 
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worth taking the trouble with that Mary Bisset was tak- 
ing—sharpness oozed out of her declamation though the 
-arnestness remained. 

After all, Mary Bisset was a pretty girl, as well as a 
very practical person. And she knew her merit on both 
scores. 

But she was not going to be less practical because she 
knew that Kit admired her, and because, even in the midst 
of her tonic indignation, she could see, as it were, her own 
quite satisfactory person reflected in the mirror of Kit’s 
eyes. Still, she was conscious that she ought to have been 
annoyed, and this made her more than ever determined 
that Kit should pay for it. 

‘* And now,” she said, with a vicious snap of her white 
and regular teeth, ‘‘ instead of standing up to trouble like 
a man, you would basely turn your back as soon as the 
wind blows. You mean to disappoint your friends and 


AN 


break their hearts, to rejoice your enemies—and I shall be 
sorry. Iam sorry now—that is, unless you have some 
thing more in you than running away.” 

Kit had thought specially well of himself in this matter. 
He had hidden his trouble successfully from his father, 
from Mr. Strong, from Rob Grier. Hitherto his con 
science had continuously applauded itself. But this was 
decidedly looking at the matter from a new angle of ob- 
servation. 

“ What am I to do ?” said Kit, yet more mournfully. 

‘First give me a share of my own umbrella,” said 
Mary, still indignant, ‘‘and then walk along like a reason- 
able being.” 

Sut within herself she was saying, 
for his good ” 

Which process is rarely pleasant for the beneficiary. 

** Do?” said Mary, losing patience, as the helplessness of 
Kit’s question came back to her. ‘‘ Well, first of all—try. 
What does your companion do—teach in the evenings? 
Why cannot you? Get some work to do out of college 
hours. Your work, by your own account, does not take 
so much of your time. My father will get you some, if 
you are not too proud to do what turns up.” 

*‘God knows I am not proud,” said Kit Kennedy, ear- 
nestly. 


‘‘l am doing it all 
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*‘Well, then,” said Mary, relenting a little, “I am 
sure you will do very well. And you will never speak 
any more of going away or giving up college? No. 
Now we must go home. They will be wondering where 
Iam. And besides” (as if the state of the elements had oc 
curred to her for the first time) ‘‘ it is raining, and my hat 
is soaking. More than that, I have talked to you as no 
girl ought to do. And they were quite right to try to 
stop me teaching in the schools. For I never do what | 
ought. But, all the same, they did not.” 

Mary talked on, as they left the twinkling gloom and 
converging lamps of the meadows alone in the misty 
haze. She did not want Kit to say any more. She could 
see many very perilous things—things for which she was 
not ready—things which were better to be left unsaid, 
for the present, hovering in his eyes and trembling upon 
his tongue. 


LECTURE, 


They got to the foot of the 
down the umbrella 

‘*Mary,”’ he began, in a thick suppressed voice, speak 
ing with more than his old difficulty. 

*Good-night,” she said, lightly; ‘there is my father 
waiting forme. But you are not going to keep my um 
+brella to yourself now, if you have done so all the time 
we have been coming home. Deliver it up! And mind 
what I have said to you!” 

So, with a flash of admonitory finger and a glance which 
she left Kit for a salve to his feclings, she tripped up the 
stairs, leaving the young man standing limp and dazed 
by the greasy lintel of the common stair. 

“Why,” said Kit to himself, after a long pause, ‘‘I 
thought she was only a girl!” 

But at that moment Mary Bisset, who, after all, was only 
a girl, or at most only a woman, was lying on her little 
white bed with her face to the pillow. 

**Ob, what shall I do—what shall I do?” she was say 
ing, in accents that were sobs. They are words that do 
not vary with rank or age, wisdom or experience, when 
women are in trouble. 

The only difference is that after the storm is overpast 
some do know what to do, and upon such descends a 
time of clear shining after rain. And Mary Bisset was 


stair. Kit paused to take 
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those who do not spend long in fruitless mourning. 
By the time her mother came knocking at the door 
she had risen, dabbed her eyes twice with eau-de-cologne, 
ind had made herself ready for a second and more 
bitter interview. For as yet only the easier part of her 
work was done. 
(ro se OonTINUED.) 


OR THE TRAVELLER’S 
SATCHEL. 


Now that the “outing” season is rapidly ap- 
proaching, there is an increased demand at the exchanges 
for tourists’ articles. It would be difficult to find any- 
thing more acceptable to a friend who is going to Eu- 
rope or planning any long journey than a compact little 
case for sewing materials. The materials for the case 
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consist of stout gray linen, brown silk braid an inch wide, 
and brown embroidery silk. Cut from the linen one strip 
nine inches and a half long and five and a quarter inches 
wide, two circles, each two inches and a quarter in diame- 
ter, and one strip an inch and a quarter wide and five 
inches long. Turn in the two edges of this strip and sew 
them neatly together, making the seam come in the centre. 
It should be half an inch wide when finished. On 
the side which does not have the seam, work a row of 
feather - stitching in brown silk. Baste the silk braid 
around the edges of the two circles, so that half an inch 
comes on each side, and machine stitch close to the edge; 
then put a row of feather-stitching next to the braid. 
Measure a space two inches deep at each side of one end of 
the long strip, and round off the corners up to the mark you 
have placed there. Commencing at the square end, bind 
the strip around with the brown braid, and put a row of 
feather-stitching inside in the same way in which the cir- 
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cles were finished—first, however, lay the narrow strip 
across, two and a half inches from the rounded end, mea- 
suring from the edge, so that its ends may be secured by 
the binding of braid. Next, commencing at the straight 
end of the strip, sew the two sides around the two circles; 
when completed the flap should extend nearly or quite 
its full width beyond the straight edge. Make two small 
button-holes in the flap, just above the feather-stitching, 
and sew two buttons on the linen below. 

The furnishings are a small pair of scissors, a tiny 
emery, and four celluloid winders, two containing coarse 
and fine white thread, one black liven thread for boot- 
buttons, and one black silk. A needle-book has a tape 
needle, a coarse needle for the linen thread, and a dozen 
others. Prettier than the needle-book is to button-hole 
with silk three sides of two pieces of white flannel, one 
two inches long by two and a half inches wide, the other 
one quarter of an inch smaller. 











IN NEW YORK 








I1l.—HOUSEKEEPING.* 


FTER shelter is provided, the next question ina 
girl colony must naturally be, ** Wherewith shall 
we be fed?” The answers lie as far apart as oat 
meal and a five-course dinner. Girls who must 
count their pennies very carefully sometimes, 

like their brothers of old, find a very cheap room some- 
where, and cook all their meals over a diminutive oil 
But the present generation is not so sturdy in 
certain directions as its grandmothers, and unless the girl 
who makes such an experiment is unusually strong, she 
is likely to end with chronic indigestion or a siege of 
nervous prostration. If she can in any way compass the 
expense, she will find that at least two good meals a day, 
served to her in comfortable Christian fashion, will prove 
the best economy in the end. The quality of her work as 
well as her health is likely to suffer from the oil-stove diet. 

Many girls, however, take great satisfaction in prepar- 
ing their own breakfast. This first meal of the day need 
not be a heavy one. Indeed, the majority of brain-work- 
ers find the best preparation for the tasks of the morning 
in an American adaptation and elaboration of the Conti- 
nental breakfast, consisting of an egg, rolls, coffee, some 
cereal possibly, and fruit. These things are easily made 
ready, and advocates of the breakfast-getting cause de- 
clare that it takes less time to prepare the meal, clear it 
away, and wash the dishes than it does to wait for the 
slow service of some café or restaurant. The girls make 
a social occasion of this duty, as they do indeed of many 
other things that might seem hardships to the inexperi- 
enced. 

In studios particularly the task of getting breakfast 
falls into the list of pleasures. A dainty little sink for 
washing dishes is already provided, and a baby ice-box, 
an oil-stove, a few dishes, and still fewer tins are all the 
outfit necessary for the kitchen corner. A pretty screen 
hides entirely these housekeeping devices, and the room 
masquerades successfully as a simple studio. Two girls 
caught in the grip of my | “hard times” felt that 
the smallest ice-box they could find, at $5, was an un- 
warranted extravagance. They therefore put their wits 
to work, bought a tin cake-box for fifty cents, pounded a 
hole through its bottom, and setting it over an empty pail, 
achieved an ice-box which would hold easily their milk, 
eggs, and butter, and a piece of ice large enough to last 
through the twenty-four hours of a summer day. These 
unexpected touches of ingenuity are what makes it diffi- 
cult to reduce the cost of such living to dollars and cents. 
But a comparatively accurate average may be reached. 
Meals alone can be obtained in many New York res- 
taurants and boarding-houses from $4 50 to $7 per week. 
Single meals are more expensive, the smallest outlay pos- 
sible being twenty-five cents each for breakfast and lunch- 
eon, fifty cents to a dollar for dinner. Accordingly a girl 
saves very little by providing her own breakfast, unless 
she can make some arrangement by which she pays for 
her other two meals at weekly rates. 

In apartment life girls may take their meals outside or 
in, but the kitchen offers such attractions that they set up 
housekeeping as soon as they can afford the outlay neces- 
sary for dishes, tins, and table furnishings. They learn, 
too, that it is possible to begin with very little. Several 
things, for instance, may be cooked successively in the 
same dish, and the delay caused by washing forks, spoons, 
and plates between courses does not grow irksome when 
girls are sitting at their own table, considering whose ship 
will come in next and what cargo of dishes it will bring 
Siow buying has the advantage of enabling a purchaser 
to repeat the joys of anticipation many times. It bas the 
additional value, too, of keeping this interest always on 
the alert—when a mysterious parcel appears on the dinner 
table at night, for instance, which, from the shape of the 
box it is in, might be a silver teapot or a theatre bonnet, 
but which in all probability proves to be a much-needed 
frying-pan or a dozen bargain cups from Woolworth’s 
Emporium of cheap articles, or some other luxury which 
in different circumstances might be judged an absolute 
Necessity 

Sets of dishes may be found containing the usual dozen 
plates, cups, seucers, ete., from $9 up, and if the number 
of girls together justifies the use of dishes on so ample a 
scale, it is much the cheapest way to buy them. If not, 
it is well to get what dishes are needed from a set kept in 
stock all the time, so that more may be added of the same 
kind when oceasion demands. ‘* Fine damask table-cloths, 
$2 50,” advertised in shop windows,do not belie the sign, 
but at that price they cannot be expected to cover a very 
large table. Napkins cost from $2 to $7 per dozen. 
Knives, forks, and spoons vary in price according as they 
are found at the ten-cent store, Tiffany's, or the dry-goods 
stores bet ween 

Indeed, in all these furnishings so much latitude must 
be allowed for individual standards that it is impossible 

* For Parts L and LL see Bazan No. 17. 


atove 


to lay down any fixed rule and say, ‘ This must be fol- 
lowed.” All that can be done is to give hints here and 
there to point out the way to girls, who must test their own 
hypotheses. In the matter of the cost of food, again, the 
personal equation asserts itself. What is necessity for 
one is luxury for another. But in the following list of 
household expenses the table furnished might compare 
favorably with that of an average American family in 
comfortable circumstances. It could include soup for 
dinner, meat, two vegetables, dessert, and after-dinner cof- 
fee. In the luncheon menu there may be always tea or 
chocolate, meat or fish in some form, and potatoes, for 
the first course; for the second, fruit or sauce with sweet 
crackers or cake. Sometimes a welcome change in this 
second course is the substitution of salad with cheese 
crackers for fruit or sauce, or else Neufchitel cheese with 
saltines. 

Breakfast may be dainty or substantial, according to 
the appetite of its participants. Fruit, either apples, ba- 
nanag oranges, oF, as A special luxury in the strawberry 
seasons berries with the hulls on dipped into powdered 
sugar, begins the meal well; and wheat biscuit, oatmeal, 
or some other cereal, with muffins, eggs, or meat, and 
coffee, all served artistically, complete a breakfast fit for 
the Queen's taste. 

On the basis. of eight girls in two apartments, the ex- 
penses given below may be considered fairly typical for 
a household living comfortably, though strict economy 
might reduce some of the items, or a desire for greater 
luxury expand them. 

For one month, eight girls keeping house in two apart- 
ments: 


Groceries, butter, eggs, vegetables ......-.----esceccececeeeees $84 00 
TRGRBs ccccccccvccccococcscce cocccvccdovcccocccccoccovcescesoos 32 00 
BRO oc cccccqencesececcocecccvecccccesesecetcce cco vcccceseesosce 250 
Fish, clams, Oysters, C16. .... 6.66. ccccceececesessceeenereneeees 40 
BREE s swadsecn depcabctsoccciccccccccveccccccceccesescevesscoseg 8 00 
Gas, for cooking, $4 to $6 50, or coal and kindling ..........-- 6 50 
TRRRINRG BEB e occ cccse cccccccccccccccccccvccgesscecee veces’ 10 00 
Household washing, not inclading personal pieces...........- 12 00 


Extras of various kinds 





If the girls do the work and share the expenses co-oper- 
atively, the cost for each amounts to $23 per month, or, 
counting thirty days iu « mouth, to about $5 40 each per 
week. Steam heat is usually furnished with the apart- 
ment, so that only fuel for cooking is mentioned in the 
schedule. If lamps are used extensively, the item for 
lighting may be made a little less. 

When a maid is included in the household, expenses 
rise, and the whole amount must be divided among seven 
people instead of eight. New York, too, is a fruitful 
field for maid-servants, and although wages are supposed 
to range between $15 and $25 per month, it is almost im- 
possible to find « capable maid for general house-work 
under $20. Counting the maid’s wages, then, @t $20, each 
girl’s share will amount to $29 14 a month, or about $7 
a week. If one of the seven acts as manager, and is al- 
lowed a discount in consequence, the proportion paid by 
each girl is larger. Unforeseen-occasions for spending 
money are likely to arise—winter food rates rise higher, 
for instance, and sometimes rent must be paid during the 
summer months, so that it is well for girls contemplating 
a colony to allow themselves a margin. It is pleasanter 
to be possessed of something extra at the end of the month 
than to be puckering one’s brows over a shortage, and 
girls should count the cost well before embarking even 
on 80 great a pleasure as housekeeping. There are likely 
to be obstacles in this path as well as in any other. It 
rests with the girls themselves to decide whether they 
shall be mountains or mole-hills. To many the compen- 
sations of this kind of life are so desirable that no trial 
seems very great. Even the disadvantage of having the 
clothes-line, ful) of their best and most cherished clothes, 
break on a windy night, and swing into space five stories 
up, can be met with equanimity, and their best efforts 
turned to inducing the janitor to climb the dizzy pole and 
rescue it before the delicate fabrics are quite in tatters. 
Next time they are wise enough to examine carefully the 
credentials of the clothes-line man who sends his seduc- 
tive call, “ Line up,” from the area below. 

When kitchen and dining-room are stocked with the 
necessities for housekeeping, the routine expenses, as in- 
dicated, may be kept within very moderate figures, but 
often this initial outlay seems a venture to young women 
who are not altogether sure of their tenure in New York, 
and they prefer to find places in girl colonies already es- 
tablished, where some one capable person assumes the 
responsibility of renting and management. Some houses, 
built pastel for the purpose, have accommodations for 
fifty or sixty girls. Because of the large numbers, a room, 
or rather one-half of a room, and very plain board, can be 
given for $5 or $6 per week. Other colonies in groups 


of apartments have girls, from four to a dozen, who pay 
$9 a week and upward, according to the room they desire. 

But wherever they may dispose themselves, young wo- 
men soon find that they can make more impression on the 
pleasures of life if they take them together. If each one, 
for instance, in a colony of eight girls, contributes a new 
book for a book club, a goodly amount of current litera- 
ture is provided for a very small amount. Sometimes 
the books are disposed of at the end of the year in a mer- 
ry auction, sometimes kept to form the nucleus of a li- 
brary. A magazine club is another desirable privilege 
which a number of girls makes possible. For the small 
tax of a dollar or a dollar and a half each, they can sub- 
scribe to enough magazines to keep them in reading mat- 
ter for the whole month if necessary. The cost of a daily 
paper, too, something of an item to one alone, becomes 
altogether insignificant divided among eight. A sewing 
machine rented through the sewing season, a piano. for 
the year, and many other things which add to the utility 
or comfort of daily existence, give a feeling of ampli- 
tude and luxuriousness to the eight, without too heavy a 
pull at their purse-strings. Afternoon teas in different 
rooms, different days of the week, make centres around 
which girl colonists and their outside friends revolve 
gratefully. A theatre parity can be gathered together 
without crossing the threshold, and a bicycle expedition 
on short notice clears tired brains of cobwebs, and leaves 
them fresh and vigorous. 

In an ideal circle the girls are all bright enough and 
talented enough to contribute something to the mental 
store of their neighbors. They are congenial, too. They 
do not look at life with a squint, nor through the small 
end of an opera-glass. But even such girls as do not appeal 
quickly to one’s fancy or imagination respond to the calls 
made upon them with the best they can offer, and become 
often very valuable members of the girl community. 
**We are living a college life idealized,” explained one 
young woman. ‘‘ We have all the stimulus that comes 
from an intellectual grappie with facts instead of books, 
and the advantage of sympathetic companionship that 
used to be ours at college. But we have, too, the other 
things that would have made college a paradise—a home 
and the power to offer hospitality.” 

Social evenings, from time to time during the year, 
when the members of a girl colony entertain their friends, 
are likely to be quite out of the line of conventional 
pleasures. Clever brains and many hands make light 
work of some unique entertainment; a little play written 
and given by the girls themselves, or a musical programme, 
or something as near the simplicity of childhood as an 
hour of old-fashioned games. Even a Welsh rabbit in a 
quaint girl-colony dining-room has a flavor of originality 
about it. 

In time, it may be, these gatherings will come to take 
the place of the charming salons of the last century. 
There will be in them the same literary quality, the same 
sparkle of wit and vivacity of conversation, the fine gra- 
ciousness of hospitality, that the old-world society found 
so inspiring. By a mutual exchange of experiences, 
guests and entertainers, with their great variety of inter- 
ests, will find themselves touching life at many more 
points. This may be one of the responsibilities laid upon 
girls now, with their greater privileges of study, educa 
tion, and culture of every kind—to set going through the 
stagnant waters of society a current of freshness, enthu- 
siism, and inspiration. If so, they will accomplish it, 
unconsciously, by being what they are. No honest effort 
to stamp one’s individuality on one’s chosen work is alto- 
gether useless. If it fails to impress the public, it may 
at least make life happier for the young person herself. 
It is the desire of most girl colonists to justify the remark 
of one courtly guest who had handled people and events 
as he wished for a round thirty years, and whose name 
was associated with some of the things that have made 
this century worth while. 

Turning to the lady who acted as house-mother for a 
group of girls, he said, with the sincerity and kindliness 
that made him loved as well as respected: “I think the 
future may hear from some of these girls of yours. Who 
knows? They may speak as artists or musicians or in 
books, or they may find the fullest expression of them- 
selves as wives and mothers. However that may be, I 
think they will look back to this time together as one of 
the richest and completest in their lives and be thankful. 
I think it will not hurt any of you to know what a rest- 
ful experience this house is to us, who are meeting what 
comes to us without such companionship. You are all 
trying conclusions with the world of work, yet you have 
not lost one jot or tittle of your womanliness. Indeed, you 
have enriched it, and when we step inside your doors we 
cannot but yield to the exactions of your personalities, 
gentleness for gentleness, friendliness for friendliness, and 
the desire to give you of our best. I bid you good-night.” 
And the girls bent their heads as if his words had been a 
benediction. 








CUISINE 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send im their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


FLORENTINE FARE. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


O most travellers the thoughts associ- 

ated with Florence are sentimental, 

etic, artistic—rarely culinary. 

erhaps the omission in the last- 

named line is due to the fact that the 

average tourist goes to a hotel where the 

cuisine is cosmopolitan, or if he stays at a 

pension, it is at one where the cooking has 

been modified until it has lost its natural 
characteristics. 

As a matter of course, there are many 
travellers who ask noihing better than to be 
accompanied around the globe by a succes- 
sion of steaks or roasts of beef and plum 
pudding. If they are Americans they add 
fish-balls and buckwheat cakes to the list. 
They despise foreign cookery, and include 
it all in one sweeping condemnation. They 
utterly fail to see that this provincial course 
robs them of much innocent enjoyment, and 
prevents their gaining a full appreciation of 
the life of the people among whom they so- 
journ. 

Much as I like Italian cookery, I do not 
wish to be understood as commending it en 
tirely and unreservedly. Italian tastes, in 
many respects, are not the tasies of Ameri- 
cans. No Anglo-Saxon can view without a 
shudder the manner in which an Italian will 
joyously crunch and swallow a green almond, 
outer husk and all. Nor can Americans un- 
derstand what an Italian—or an Evglishman, 
either, for that matter—can find good in the 
taste of a medlar, which we can only liken 
in flavor to a rotten apple. Neither do 
sweetened fish or sugared potatoes appeal to 
our palates; and many trials never endeared 
to me the yellow beans sold on the streets in 
Florence, and munched appreciatively there 
by gamins, as our urchins champ peanuts or 
chestnuts. The chestnut polenta, brown, and 
sprinkled with sugar, and kept for sale in 
great hot slabs over smoking braziers by cor- 
ner merchants, did not commend itself to us, 
in spite of the assurance of our cook that 
Prince Torlonia, or Prince Gherardesca, or a 
nobleman of some other old Florentine name, 
used to buy it by the soldo’s worth and walk 
along the strect eating it 

Putting aside these peculiar productions, 
there remained a long list of dishes that ap- 
pealed to us. Many were composed of ma- 
terials that we had known well at home, but 
met now prepared in a strange and attractive 
fashion, which made the old ingredients seem 
like new. Modified a trifle in some instances, 
they would be welcome additions to almost 
any American cuisine where novelties are 
sought and appreciated. 








Luncheon Semolina.—Put a cupful of sem- 
olina on the fire in enough boiling salted wa- 
ter to cover it. - Boil until it thickens—about 
twenty minutes—stirring occasionally. Turn 
it out in a pan, and when cool enough to 


handle make into oval balls about the size | 


of an egg. Drop these gently into boil- 
ing milk, and simmer ten minutes; watch 
carefully to prevent scorching. Take out 
with a split spoon; lay in a platter or pud- 
ding-dish; thicken the milk with a little but- 
ter and flour, and pour this around the balls. 
Sprinkle them with dry powdered cheese-— 
Parmesan is best—set in the oven three min- 
utes, and send to table. 

Semolina can be procured at Italian gro- 
ceries in our large cities, and sometimes at 
American groceries. If it cannot be found, 
a fine hominy may be used in its place with 
good results. 


Savory Polenta.—Salt a pint of boiling wa- 
ter, put it on the fire, and stir into it enough 
yellow corn meal to make a good mush. 
Cook about an hour, until thoroughly done, 
Take out by the spoonful, and put upon a 
dish. Have ready a rather highly seasoned 
tomato sauce; pour this over the polenta; 
sprinkle with cheese; set the dish in the oven 
three minutes, and send to table. If you 
have « cupful of good brown gravy in the 
house, it can be used instead of the tomato 
sauce. 


Sedoni ( Fried Celery).—Cut stalks of celery 
into three or four inch lengths. Even if it 
is not well blanched, it can be used for this 
purpose. Beat together 1 egg and a table- 
spoonful of cold water; roll your celery first 
in this and then in fine crumbs; sprinkle with 
a little salt and pepper; roll again in the egg, 
and fry in olive oil. Strew grated cheese 
over the stalks after taking them from the 
oil, and before sending to table 


Fritella,—Take the livers, gizzards, hearts, 
and lights of two or three chickens; clean 
and parboil them; cut them into neat pieces; 
slice artichokes and peeled potatoes; dip them 
in egg, roll in flour or corn meal, and fry in 
boiling oil or butter. Drain dry, and serve 
on a hot dish. Oue or two artichokes and 
about three good-sized potatoes will be 
enough. The dish is much better if it has 
added to it a parboiled sweetbread and a pair 
of calf's brains, also parboiled, fried with the 
other iugredieuts. 
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Beefsteak in Batter.—Have the butcher cut | 
a couple of steaks not more than a quarter 
of an inch thick. The nicest are, of course, 

ts mignons, or slices cut from the tender- 
oin; but the ordinary porter -house, or 
“short,” or ‘‘Delmonico” steak may be 
used, if the meat is tender. Each should be 
about three or four inches square. Make a 
batter of a cupful of flour, a table-spoonful 
of cold water, a beaten egg, and a salt-spoon- 
ful of salt. Dip each slice of beef in this; 
drop into boiling deep fat; cook to a golden 
brown; drain and serve. 


Minced Meat in Cabbage Leaves.—For this 
dish any kind of cooked meat may be used. 
Chop it fine, as for hash, and season it well 
Select firm, rather small, cabbage leaves ; 
drop them in boiling water, and cook for 
five minutes; take them out, and throw them 
into very cold water to blanch them. Dry, 
and envelop in each a table-spoonful of the 
minced meat, and pin the leaf about it with 
a fine toothpick or splinter of wood. Have 
ready hot oil or dripping in the frying-pan, 
lay in the leaves with their contents, and 
sauté them to a light brown. 





M. D. J.—Many thanks for the receipt you so kindly 
sent. For your simple June luncheon you might have 
the following menu: 


Grape-frait. 

Cream of pease soup 
Broiled sardines on toast. 
Mushroom patés. 

Roast chicken. Rice croquettes. 
Tomato and lettuce mayounaire 
Strawberry parfait. 

Black coffee. 

Créme de menthe. 


If you have a freezer, and there is no good confection- 
er in your town, make your parfait at home. The | 
coffee and créme de menthe may be served in the 
drawing-room after luncheon. 


A. M.—Try this receipt for your plum cake: Wash, 
seed, and chop a cupfal of raisins, and warh and stem 
a balf-cupfal of currants. Spread on a platter in a 
warm place to dry. When the currants and raisins 
are thoroughly dry, mix them with a half-cupful of 
minced citron, and dredge all with flour, Cream to- 
gether | cupful of butter and 1) cups of powdered sug- 
ar. Whip into this 6 thoroughly beaten eggs; add 2 
cupfuls of sifted flour, a teaspoonful each of nutmeg 
and cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of mace, and the 
floured fruit. Last of all, stir in a wineglassfal of 
brandy. ‘This loaf should be baked in a steady oven 
for at least two hours. 

The icing for the cake may be made by stirring 2 
cups of fine powdered sugar into the unbeaten whites 
of 2 eggs. Beat long and hard, adding a few drops of 
lemon juice. Spread evenly over the loaf of cake. 


L. W. W.—For the June afternoon card-party you 
might certainly have refreshments served on the ve- 
randa, If you have the refreshments cold, the matter 
is simplified. As a simple menu for the occasion, I 
should suggest, 


Iced bouillon with thin bread-and-butter. 
Chicken salad. Cress sandwiches. Cheese straws. 
Coffee frappé. Fancy cakes. 





ADVICE TO MorHers.—MRks. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING | 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. | 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhava. | 
— Adv.) | 


CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 

Every quart of milk offered at any one of the 
many condenendion where the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is produced is _ scientifically 
tested and must be of the highest standard. Valua 
ble book, entitled “ Babies,” sent free.—{ Adv.] 





A SPRING EFFECT. 

BEnoLp, under the budding shades of Central Park 
are passing, in the joy of spring-time, all the elegance | 
of the city. The air is heavy with intoxicating per 
fumes, the breath of marvellous flowers and— It is 
simply the fashionable perfume which they are breath 
ing, the celebrated VioLeTTes pu Czark of Oniza 
LEGKAND (to be had of all perfumers and druggists). 

{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 

















A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Established 1780. 


Ltd. 


; all baking powders sold at twenty-five cents 


469 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 


IME FOR ACTION. 


A RESTRICTIVE law against alum 
baking powders, such as is enforced 
in some Western States, would be a 
boon to the people of the whole country. 
Physicians say that the danger from alum 
baking powders is greatly augmented of 
late. Manufacturers have adopted vari- 
ous tricks to disguise these powders, not 
hesitating to guarantee them as made of 
cream da ae, and, as they are sold at a 
lower price than a pure cream-of-tartar 
powder, there is danger of their use, par- 
ticularly among the people who can least 
afford to eat unhealthful food. 

Prof. Tucker, of the Albany Medical Col- 
lege and Chemist to the New York State 
Board of Health, says: ‘‘The employment 
of alum in bread-making, including its use 
in baking powders, is highly objectionable, 
for I believe it to be decidedly injurious 
when used as a constituent of food articles. 
The fact should never be lost sight of that 
alum is employed in baking powder without 
regard to its effects, solely because it is 
cheap, and since cream-of-tartar baking pow- 
ders are infinitely better and in all respects 
unobjectionable, the use of alum is entirely 
without excuse. This is a matter of impor- 
tance to all, and especially to those whose di- 
gestion is already enfeebled, as in the case of 
dyspeptics, for with such the use of alum 
= may give rise to grave disor 
ders.” 

Alum baking powders are sold under all 
kinds of cognomens, and at all kinds of 
prices, many as low as five and ten cents a 
pound. They can be avoided, however, by 
the housekeeper who will bear in mind that 


quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap _ that 


clears but not excoriates. 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
| CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER 


or less per pound, whether marked as alum 
powders or not, are liable to contain alum, 
for pure cream-of-tartar powders cannot be 
produced at anything like this price.— 
Buffalo Courier. 








DORCHESTER, MASS, 


PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31,1898, 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 


ROYAL roves 


Absolutely Pure. 











WAIST, with sleeve, - <- < 25 “ 
Made from Pure Grape Cream 
of Tartar. a ar 
§ Waist ¢ “ 
¢ & Skirt § 


| GIRL’S COSTUME 
| No separate Sleeve Patterns sold. 


Patterns for adults in one size only- 
bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 

Special Garments are furnished at special 
prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 





In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avoid error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 





EASE and SPEED 


with which Silver is cleaned with 
SILVER TRO “GON 
ELEC 51136... 


makes it almost self cleaning. You 


Dear Sirs,— 
Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 
vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 

















don’t need muscle to produce the WAIST, No. 
brilliancy, the ‘‘power is in the box.” 
miei quanannd Gar cel 7 SKIRT, No. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
COSTUME, No. 
GIRL’S COSTUME, ibinesecnsrdatts 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


is the sure result of using 








BLACHE for which I enclose............... cents, 
FACE POWDER PR ian cscsbpabicdsainboninn 
It imparts to the complex- Address 
= a delicate eeetness and FGGTERS. ..-+ seers reereee he evesaheagen 
yeauty. Invisible on appli- Rechi NL Sows 
: cation. Most refreshing and Cut Pattern F in this | : No. 180, 


on page 458; No. 181, Color Plate ; Nos. 182 and 
1007, On page 459. 


delightful to use. Prevents 
sunburn, roughness, and 
other distressing blemishes 
: of the complexion caused 
by the heat of summer or 
Use no other. 

d by all first-class druggists in America, and by ROBERTS 
& CU., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond Street, Lon- 
don, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. 


REN. LEVY & ©0., Sole Props., Boston, Masa. . 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square NEW YORK CITY 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made 1n this country or in any other. 


The “Perfected American Watch,”’ an illustrated book of in- 
leresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 


HARPER’S CATALOCUE 
Descriptive list of their publications, 
with fortraits of authors, willbe sent free 
to any address on receipt of (postage) 
ten cents. 


travel by sea or land. 
Sol 
& 


























OUSE FURNISHING. 


In furnishing « house wonders may be accom- 
plished with « small amount of money if it is 
re-enforced by good judgment, patience, and 

shoe-leather 
\ small family—consisting of husband, wife, and two 
children—moved from the West to a town adjacent to 
New York. They had disposed of their heavy house- 
hold goods for $400, but retained some decorative ob- 
jects, such as paints, old china, a couple of quaint Japa- 
nese chests, a Japanese lantern, and a box of Indian 
curios. They also brought with them their household 
linen, silver, and their books 
Starting in with the idea that comfort was the first con- 
sideration, the housewife determined to purchase the ne- 
cessary articles first, having them of the best quality 
Jenuuty and individuality were aimed at secondarily; but, 
being a little woman of decided notions, good taste, and 
cleverness, the result obtained was entirely satisfactory. 
The first purchase was shades and curtain-poles, ob- 
tained from an outgoing tenant at a nominal price. 
Then a certain amount was laid aside for odd jobs, 
such as painting floors and carpentering work, with the 
necessary material to work with. Three coats of yellow 
mineral paint were used on the kitchen floor, each coat 
being well rubbed in and allowed to dry thoroughly be- 
fore the next was puton. The floors through the rest of 
the house were first filled with one coat of oak - filler, 
rubbed in and thoroughly dried before putting on a coat 
of oak-stain; after this the floors were finished with shel 
lacine, which rendered them impervious to the many steps 
that were taken over them 
While the floors were being put in proper condition, 
the housewife spent many hours and much car fare pri- 
cing furniture and comparing values and effects. Finally, 
the following articles were bought and placed in their 
and by noticing the price-list appended 
you will see how well she succeeded in her undertaking 
The kitchen was provided with two wooden chairs, one 
kitchen table, wringer, wash-boiler, set of irons, ironing 
board, two large agate pots, two agate saucepans, a kettle, 
the various cake, bread, and pie tins, mixing and chop 
ping bowls, iron spoons, forks, chopper, etc 
In the dining-room a Colonial effect was obtained by 
furnishing it with a spindle-legged buffet of oak, a round 
dining - table, of the same wood and pattern; six high 
backed lyre-shaped chairs were also used. A jute rug, 
9 x 12 feet, was used as a floor-covering. A glass door was 
placed in the china-closet built in the room, and a plate 
moulding put around the wall to hold a frieze of odd blue 
and white plates of Colonial days. The china purchased 
for use was of the willow pattern, as single pieces could 
be bought at any time, and her stock added to or replen- 
ished whenever possible. 
lhe maid’s room was simply but comfortably furnished, 
with a long strip of ingrain carpet for the floor, a plain 
black iron bedstead with woven-wire spring, excelsior 
mattress, and feather pillow. A combination bureau and 
wash-stand, a chair and a rocker were also placed in this 
room 
After fitting the children’s room with single white 
ename! bedsteads, with excelsior mattresses and hair pil 
lows, an added touch of childishness was given to it by 
the addition of two small chairs and a diminutive exten- 
sion-table, at which the little owes could play and take 
their early tea. Strips of clean rags were sewn together 
and woven into long rugs to place before the beds. The 
mattresses were softened by using cotton pads, which 


respective rooms, 


WOMAN 
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could be washed. The hair pillows were used to keep 
the little restless heads cool. 

With the aid of the chests brought from their old 
home, a Japanese guest-chamber was evolved, which was 
charmingly unique. These chests were of white wood 
with wrought-iron handles and locks; the corners were 
bound in iron; and the larger one was in two parts, but 
placed one piece on top of the other, it served very well 
for a bureau. The smaller one had drawers of various 
sizes, and, being smaller than the first one described, 
served very suitably for a wash-stand. The toilet set was 
white china decorated with pink and yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, A cotton rug was placed op the floor, and the 
chairs were of bamboo. he bedstead was of black 
enamel, with woven-wire spring, hair mattress, and feather 
pillows. All this room needed was a small almond-eyed 
little woman to complete the Oriental illusion. 

The parent’s bed-room was furnished very slowly, as 
she wished to carry out the effect of bygone days, which 
necessitated frequent trips to the second-hand shops and 
much haggling with their proprietors before she could 
obtain the desired articles at a fair price. When her pur- 
pose was accomplished this room was the picture of old- 
time simplicity. The white enamel bed was fitted with 
woven-wire spring, hair mattress, and feather bolster. 
The furniture was of mahogany, and consisted of a bureau 
with bow front, a spindle-legged sewing-table with two 
drawers, a small table, over which a mirror framed in 
carved mahogany was suspended, made a dainty dressing- 
table. There were two chairs with mahogany frames and 
rush seats, besides a comfortable lounging-chair of Indian 
wicker. A large square of rag carpet was used on the 
floor. 

The parlor was also put in a habitable condition in a 
leisurely manner, as the ball had been arranged as a tem- 
porary yp eng until the former was in order. On 
the parlor floor were laid two small Turkish rugs, rather 
coarse in texture, and a fine Shirvan rug, 4x6 feet. In 
front of the mantel a long overturned box, covered with a 
heavy cotton pad and Bagdad couch-cover, did duty as 
adivan. The rather gingerbread shelf above was digni- 
fied by being filled with books. Another bookcase was 
made by fitting shelves in an unused doorway. Three 
East Indian wicker chairs and an odd reception-chair 
represented the entire seating capacity of this room. In 
one corner was placed a small plain writing-desk of ma- 
hogany. A black enamelled Cairo stand served as a tea 
table, and a little touch of homelikeness was added to 
this room by hanging Algerian curtains between parlor 
and dining-room, placing a rubber-plant in a jardiniére 
by one of the windows, and hanging the Japanese lantern 
above the divan. 

The hall was typically Indian, and this arrangement 
was effected by using the box of trophies that had been 
brought from their old home. Navajo blankets were 
used on the floor as rugs; their predominating color of 
vivid red brightening up a rather dark hall. The hus- 
band’s tool-chest served as a hall seat; its battered exterior 
being hidden by being covered by a Mexican serape. 
Two more of these serapes did duty as hangings in the 
doorway between parlor and hall. The one window in 
the hall and the archway leading to the kitchen were 
hung with sheer white linen, having a strip of bright red 
running down each side. A hall chair, perfectly square 
in shape, was made by the odd-job man, and stained a 
dull black. A square stand, about twenty-two inches in 
diameter and two feet in height, made in the same man- 
ner, served as a resting-place for a huge Mexican jar 
Shelves around the walls held specimens of Indian pot- 
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tery and baskets. A group of tomahawks, an Indian 
pipe, and a warrior’s belt filled more wall space, and a 
club was also tacked on the wall. The master’s som- 
brero, spurs, hair rope, pistol, and other cowboy equip- 
ments gave an added dash of spice. 

After counting all actual: purchases and incidental ex- 
penses there was about twenty-five dollars remaining, 
which was placed in the bank as the nucleus of a fund 
for more substantial furnishings as the first things be- 
came worn. No attempt was made to copy more preten- 
tious homes, and when completed this suburban cottage 
expressed the individuality of its occupants. 1 doubt if 
any amount of money could make a more attractive artis- 
tic abode. 


DINING-ROOM. CHILDREN'S ROOM. 





Es ccqcaddbesenens $12 00 | Two single beds and fittings $15 00 
PE oesashocbuccesdbhdvads 12 00 | Table and chairs .......... 8 00 
BEBE ss ccccccnccccseesees 20 00 | Rag carpet........-....... 100 
Rog eneneecce cepecvsaveses 8 0 | Chiffomier............ 5 00 
China and glass .......... 10 00 | -—-— 
sonsen $24 00 
=e MAID’S ROOM. 
PARENT'S BED- ROOM. Bed and fittings.......... $7 00 
COSI occ ctcccccccccscess 2 00 
4 poo gaa a gee bar | 4 Rocker and chair.......... 100 
kp lta ol "49 oo | Wash-stand and bureau.. 5 00 
Dressing-table and mirror. 4 00 Painted tin toilet set...... 200 
Sewing-table.............. 400 onat ade 
Two rush seat chairs...... 4 00 $17 00 
Wicker chairs............. 3 00 PARLOR. 
ym | Two Coarse rugs .......... $10 00 
os 09 Shirvan rug............... 11 00 
KITCHEN. Bagdad COVET ...- ee ee eens 400 
Table and two chairs...... (alr e oo ee 
Pots, pans, etc............. 10 00 “ i  cescbeese ta 
Laundry necessities....... OP Site. . .... ccccacdacssnacteae 
aan ef COMO CERRO occcecesscees . 20 
00 Tren ---- ae cngibeces 6 00 
urdiniére and plant ... 5 00 
R GUEST-CHAMBER. Pillows for divan......... 7 00 
MR odedeeccestecedcasbeas $8 0 — 
Red and fittings bs] $67 00 
Three bamboo chairs...... 12 00 | Shades, poles, and incident- 
WENO GiB ccccee ccpesecees 5 00 BED cesccssseet cconsre 50 00 
$50 00 MO candischendeasse $349 00 





BOUT SHOES. 


OnE of the facts quoted as evidence to prove 
the insanity of King Leopold's daughter, the 
other day, was her having a great number of 

shoes in her possession—the exact number we are afraid 
to give, though it is said to have approached the neigh 

borhood of five hundred. Perhaps not the most fastidi- 
ous of our countrywomen have ever rivalled this num 

ber, but certain it is that many of them have an array of 
shoes which is, to say the least, astonishing. One of them 
asked for the name of some deserving young women to 
whom she could give a few pairs of her old shoes. None 
of them were worn, she added, as she never permitted her 
self to wear a shoe which showed a crease in it. Twenty 

one pairs of new shoes were her regular standing order at 
the beginning of every one of the four seasons, and this 
without reference to special pairs for special occasions 
Another woman, who was going abroad this summer, or- 
dered fifty pairs. Extravagance in shoes is carried to 
great extremes, the American woman, like the French, 
priding herself on her extremities, and the care with which 
she dresses them. Men supply themselves even more lib 
erally, and nothing is so surprising to the inexperienced 
person as a glance at the varied assortments of shoes 
which make up the wardrobe of some of our men. 


IN THE MINISTRY 





“ 


HE entrance of women upon the work of the 
Christian ministry in America,” says the Rev. 
Ada ©. Bowles, ‘‘ waited for no ordaining coun- 
cil and imposition of hands, but may be said 
to have begun with the preaching of Anne 
Hutchinson.” 

It was not, however, until more than 200 years after 
Anne Hutchinson began her ministerial labors in Boston, 
about the year 1634, without any other sanction than that 
of her own belief that ‘‘the power of the Holy Spirit 
dwells in every believer, and that the inward revelations 
of the spirit, the conscious judgment of the mind, are 
paramount authority,” that the first woman minister, the 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, was ordained in this 
country. Mrs. Blackwell was also the first theological 
student graduated at Oberlin College, which to-day occu- 
pies a foremost place among the colleges that have opened 
their doors to women 

Between that time and the present there has been a 
gradua) extension of this sphere of woman's activity, un- 
til there are now several hundreds of women engaged in 
ministerial work and filling the pulpits of churches in the 
United States. This activity has so far, however, been 
confined chiefly to the Unitarian and Universalist denom 
inations, It is, too,in the freer life of the West that wo 
men are most often called to the charge of churches even 
of those denominations. One of these women ministers, 
who is also well known in the world of letters, is Mrs. 
Celia Parker Wooley, pastor of the Independent Liberal 
Church of Chicago. Among churches in the East that 
have chosen women for their pastors may be mentioned 
the Prospect Heights Universalist Church in Brooklyn, 
whose pulpit is filled by Mrs. Alice Kinney Wright, and 
that of the First Universalist Society of Mount Vernon, 
which has chosen for its pastor the Rev. Augusta J. 
Chapin, D.D., the second woman to be ordained to the 
ministry in America. Other distinguished women min- 
isters in this country are the Rev. Phebe Hanaford, of 
New York, and the Rev. Caroline Bartlett, of Des Moines, 
lowa 

The young woman who desires to fit herself for the 
ministry will naturally first consult with her pastor or 


some trustworthy friend, whose knowledge of the reli- 
gious world will serve to guide her in taking the first ne- 
cessary steps. Among the colleges in which coeducation 
of the sexes has been introduced one of those that offer 
most advantages to the woman theological student is that 
at Oberlin, Ohio, previously referred to. The course of 
instruction is very complete, embracing three depart- 
ments—the Classical, the English, and the Slavic. For 
the classical course, which is open to students of every 
denomination—the Congregational being that of the col- 
lege—a collegiate education is regarded as a necessary 
preparation. This includes a two years’ course in Latin 
and Greek, a course in peychology in rhetoric, in Eng- 
lish. composition, and in some elementary science, as 
chemistry or botany, A deficiency in Greek, if the ap- 
plicant has completed a course in the other studies, may 
be made up in Oberlin Academy. For fidmission to the 
classical course a certificate of membership in some 
Christian church is required. 

The English course is much less exacting in its require- 
ments, both intellectual and educational, than the classi- 
cal course. The only educational preparation regarded 
as necessary for admission to it is a correct and fluent use 
of the English language. This course is intended to 
qualify for ministerial work in churches of the Congre- 
gational denomination those who, whether already in the 
ministry or not, are unable to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of the classical course. The course of study 
covers three years. For admission to it a certificate of 
membership in some Christian church is required, together 
with references as to the applicant’s mental ability and 
promise of usefulness as a minister of the gospel. 

The course of instruction embraces a critical and ana- 
lytical study of the English Bible, the external history 
of the English Church, lectures on the history of doctrine, 
with special reference to theology in the Congregational 
churches of America, philosophy, systematic theology, 
rhetoric, homiletics, practical theology and preaching ex- 
ercises 

The Slavic Department, established for mission work 
omens persons of the Slavic races in the United States, 
includes such preparatory training in the common Eng- 


lish branches as may be necessary in individual cases, a 
study of the Old and New Testaments, Church history, 
mental and moral philosophy and theology. Bohemian 
is taught by a native of Bohemia. The course covers 
three years, but, owing to the difference in age and degree 
of preparation of the students, it is not strictly followed 
The support of the students in this department is assumed 
by the Congregational Education Society. The only re 
quirements for admission to the course are good Christian 
character and mental ability. 

A feature of Oberlin College is the instruction in vocal 
music given in the Oberlin Conservatory. Choral sing- 
ing is taught free to the members of the Seminary; and 
special attention is given to church music. 

The expenses of a course at the Theological Seminary 
at Oberlin are limited to the students’ living expenses and 
a smal] sum, amounting for those rooming in the building 
to $30 a year, and for those rooming elsewhere to $5 a 

ear, for the heating and lighting of the rooms and for 
ncidental expenses, The necessary living expenses are 
estimated at about $100 a year, the price of board at 
Oberlin being extraordinarily low —from $2 to $3 per 
week. Instruction is free, and there is no charge for the 
use of the library or of the public rooms. 

Any of the theological seminaries which have opened 
their doors to women—and the names of these the intend- 

student can learn from her pastor—will send, on ap- 
plication, all necessary information in regard to studies, 
——. ete. 

ith regard to the probable success of the woman who 
intends to qualify herself for the ministry, a distinguished 
woman minister, the pastor of an important Universalist 
church, expresses the following views, with which most 
of us will readily agree: ‘‘She will have to stand upon 
her merits entirely. The Church is more conservative 
than any other of our institutions. Hostile prejudice gives 
way slowest in the churches. A woman must surpass a 
man in scholarship, address, and general ability to win a 
given —— or degree of success. All things being 
equal the average church chooses a man for its pastor. 
A woman wins her place in the pulpit, if at all, by her 
special adaption and power of usefulness.” 
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EXERCISE 


LTHOUGH as a recreation it is suited 
to all ages, in order to be properly 
played, golf must be taken up while 
the musclesare young. The victory 
of seventeen-year-old Miss Hezlet, 

who on May 12 won the women’s open golf 
championship of Great Britain, from a field 
of nearly fourscore competitors, is but an- 
other proof of this fact. The winning of 
the women’s championship of this country 
by Miss Beatrix Hoyt, in 1896, at the age of 
sixteen, was one of the first important in- 
stances to impress golfers here with what the 
younger geveratiou could do. It was dem- 
onstrated that a couple of years’ practice at 
that age, when the muscles were supple, and 
the learner still retained the imitative facul- 
ties and the perfect unconsciousness of the 
child, were worth more than any number of 
years in later life. The girl of sixteen easily 
vanquished women in the full flower of their 
strength and energy. Miss Hoyt’s two subse- 
quent victories, in 1897 and 1898, proved fully 
that her first triumph was not a mere lucky 
accident. And though the most notable, she 
is by no means the only girl player who has 
won high rank in large competitions. In 
1897 young Miss Margaret Curtis, thirteen 
years old, was among the leading contest- 
ants in the championship held at Manches- 
ter, Massachusetts. At Shinnecock Hills 
and other popular golfing centres there is 
always a large contingent of young players, 
whose scores will bear comparison with the 
best made by most of their elders. 


|" is rather interesting to note that al- 
though golf is so old a British sport, the 
annual women's championship tournament 
over there was started only two years before 
ourown, In 1893 Lady Margaret Scott be- 
came the first woman golf champion of 
Great Britain, winning her title on the links 
at Lytham, St. Anne's, and in the following 
two years she still maintained her suprem 
acy. Miss Amy Pascoe, an enthusiastic 
player, who has also written articles upon 
the game, became champion in 1896. In 
1897 the tournament was held at Gullane, 
Scotland, and the Misses Orr of that club, 
profiting doubtless by being on their home 
links, were the survivors for the final round. 
In this Miss E. C. Orr defeated her sister, 
and won the championship of that year. 
Last season the victory went to Miss Lena 
Thomson, now Mrs. C. Lyndhurst Towers. 
Mrs. Towers was in the tournament this 
year, as was also Miss Pascoe, the 1896 win- 
ner, but neither could stand against the 
skill of the new young contestant for the 
honors. 


Miss 


Hezlet is from the Portrush Golf 
Club, the links of which are in Ulster, on 
the north coast of Ircland, very near the fa 
mous Giant’s Causeway. It is the most im 
portant of the Irish golf clubs, and is the 
scene of the men’s Irish championships. The 
course is a fine one, similar to many situated 
on the British coast in having a succession 
of sand hillsordunes. The greens are good, 
and there is one phenomenally long drive to 
be made over a great ravine. The club has 
many women players of unusual ability, 
among them Miss Dod, and the mother of 
the young champiov, Newcastle, County 
Down, where the tournament was held, is in 
the southwestern part of Ireland, on a little 
branch of the river Shannon, The course 
there is a good one, though not a sa links,as 
at Portrush, and not so well known to Brit- 
ish golfers generally. Miss Magill, the run- 
ner-up to Miss Hezlet, is a member of this 
club. 


UDGING from the promising beginning 

of the season here, many club records are 
likely to be broken by women golfers before 
the championship tournament is held at 
Philadelphia in October, and some excep- 
tionally good scores may be expected for 
that event. At the Morris» County Golf 
Club, in the first of a series of contests for 
what is known as the “‘long-course cup, 
Miss Cornelia G. Willis was the winner, with 
a score of 111. When it is understood that 
the play was over the full eighteen-hole 
course used for the men’s amateur cham 
pionship last fall—a course almost 6000 yards 
in length—the excellence of the figures can 
be better appreciated, and the more since it 
was the first tournament on that ground this 
season. Miss Kip, who is going to be one of 
the best players the Morristown club has 
ever had, was second to Miss Willis, with a 
score of 117. A few days before, in a tourna- 
ment over the short course, Miss Kip made 
the best score—106—two strokes better than 
that done by Miss Willis. In the same com- 
petition Mrs. William Shippen, one of the 
club’s most experienced and best known 
players, made 107. Miss Kip is a young 
girl who learned her golf chiefly on the com- 
yaratively short course of the Morristown 
Field Club, and until last year she scarcely 
ever came into competition with the older 
members of the Morris County Golf Club, of 
which her father has long been a prominent 
member. Apes K. Brarerp. 
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Ladies enjoy every mile of the journey between 
New York and Buffalo and Niagara Falls on the 
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Roget bay RECURRING SUFFERING GIVES 
women the blues! 

How hopeless the future appears with month after 
month of the same siege of pain. 

Comparatively few women understand that 
excessive pain indicates ill-health or some se- 
gem rious derangement of the feminine organs. 

A million women have been helped by 
Mrs.Pinkham. Read what two of them say. 


Mrs. Lizzie Coteman, of Wayland, 
N. Y., writes : 

“Dear Mrs. PinkuamM,—For years I 
suffered with pain caused by internal 
derangement. The bearing - down 

pains in my back and hips were 
dreadful. I could not stand for 
more than five minutes at a time 
when this trouble began. But, 









Vegetable Compound, my suffer- 
ings are now a thing of the past. 
I shall gladly recommend your 
medicines to all my friends.” 


Miss C. D. Morris, 3 Louisburg 
Square, Boston, Mass., writes: 


been using Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and it has 
helped me wonderfully. I was 
troubled with headache, backache, and that 
weak and tired feeling. 
in praise of your medicine, for it has done me so 
I shall recommend it to all my friends who suffer.” 
Nervousness and snappishness come 
Will power won't overcome it. The feminine — are 
These 


s” 
Lao 


much good. 
Despondency is a disease. 
with it. 
connected by nerves with the brain and all parts of the body. 
organs must be healthy.or the mind is not healthy. 
All low-spirited or suffering women may write to Mrs. Pinkham at 


Lynn, Mass., and receive her advice 
free of charge. Don't wait until 
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STAND WIT /ITHOUT A RIVAL 


in curing Sndigestien, © Ott 3 peeatiastn Constipation, and all Bilious 
ers. 


$0 cante adil 26 canta, at all dria otarets : 
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will send by mail same day letter is 
Teceived. ne oe qperencer 
every Organ an oe 7 
twenty five oe. 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 










THE ONLY DANDRUFF CURE 
and Positive Preventive of Baldness. 

Essentially an Ideal HAIR TONIC for LADIES, as it fs 

free from all oily or fatty substances. Invented by Dr. 

P.J. Eicnnorr, Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld,Germany. 
Send for instructive pamphlet on treatment of the HAIR. 

Sole U. 8. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 35 and 87 White Street, New York. 











BARPYPER’S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, will be sent by mail to,any 
address on m receipt of ten cents. 
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| GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 





Ov Mary Aunt.—A baby-basket and its belongings 
are a necessity. Get a plain, shallow basket, not a 
hamper which is expensive and hard to decorate, but 
one easy to handle and carry about, so that it may be 
a good supplement to a hamper if one is given to the 
baby. Cover the bottom of the basket smoothly with 
pink sateen or silesia and fine dotted Swiss; shirr a 
strip of Swiss full and fasten it to the sides over pink, 
then put a raffle of pink silk with a pinked edge to 
fall over the edge of the basket, and cover thie raffle 
with one of muslin finished with narrow Valenciennes 
lace. Where the outside and inside shirrs meet put a 
little raffle of the lace to stand up, and at the corners 
of the basket put bows of pink baby-ribbon. Make 
two small round cushions covered with pink and 
muslin for the ends of the barket, and a little pocket 
ortwo. If you want to furnish the basket completely 
put in it a box of talcum powder, a soft sponge, a 
little white celluloid hair-brush and comb, a box of 
assorted safety-pina, a jar of white vaseline, and a 
white celluloid soap-box with a cake of white castile 
soap. The entire expense of this present will be a few 
dollars, and nothing could be more acceptable. A 
pillow, as you suggest, is a lovely baby-present; it 


| should be made of muslin, and filled with curled hair 


| cover. 


“Dear Mrs.PinkHam,—I have | 


in preference to down; over the muslin cover should 
be a removable silk slip, and over that a fine nainsook 
A pretty cover can be made of two fine hand- 
kerchiefs sewed together, but prettiest of all is one 
made of nainsook trimmed with feather-stitching, 
with a three-inch fall raffle edged with narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace. 


Jossrutne.—Cards to a wedding, including invita- 
tion to the church ceremony and to the reception fol- 


| lowing, should be answered. The form of the anawer 





should be worded exactly like the invitation; the 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Blank 
accept with pleasure 
(or regret that they are unable to accept) 
Mr. and Mrs. John White's 
kind invitation to the wedding ceremony and 
reception 
of their daughter 
Mary 
and 
Mr. Joseph Whitman 
On Thursday, June the first. 


If a regret is sent, cards should also be sent to the 
parents of the bride, or to the host and hostess, to 
reach them on the day of the wedding. A married 
couple who are unable to attend a bride's at homes 
should send one of the wife's cards and two of the 
husband's, addressed to the bride, to reach her on her 
first day. Whena wife is in mourning for a parent her 
husband may show in his dress some recognition of 
her bereavement or not, just as is thought best; if the 
husband does not wear mourning, his visiting-cards 
do not have a black border, even if his wife’s have a 
deep border; and while it is courteous to you and 
quite proper for your husband to wear a small weed 
in his hat, if he does not change his dregs in any other 
Way I would not advise a black border for his carda, 
An invitation to a church-wedding ceremony does not 
demand any answer; a call on the bride after she is 
settled in her home is the proper acknowledgment, 
and a call on the bride's mother or the hostess of the 
wedding is proper, or if one is in mourning and un- 
able to call, cards should be sent to the hostess on the 
day of the wedding, and to the bride about a month 
after the wedding. An invitation to an ordinary 
afternoon reception demands no answer, but an in- 
vitation to a reception given for an especial purpose 
orto an evening function demande an answer. Almost 
every kind of an invitation except to a tea or days de- 


| mands an answer, and one is always safe in sending 





one when in doubt. For other hints about cards read 
anewer to “H. H,” Bazar No, 17, and to “ B. M. A,” 
No. 10. 


Constant Reaper.—The most inexpensive way for 

two people to live in London for a few weeks would 
be to “take lodgings.” This means hiring a bed-room 
or a bed-room and sitting-room by the week. All meals 
may be taken out at restaurants; or you may engage 
your breakfast with your rooms, or all your meals, 
Yon can also do your own marketing and engage your 
landlady to do the cooking. As “ taking lodgings ” is 
so general, the shops are accustomed to serve very 
smal) portions. 
( To find lodgings go to a honse-agent or advertise. 
The best and most reasonable section is Bloomsbury, 
near the British Museum. Also, in this same section, 
boarding-houses inay be obtained. 

Locate at a hotel, and next day hunt for the lodgings 
or boarding-house. 

The most all-around inexpensive living in France 
is in Paris. The cheaper pensions may be found on 
the outskirts of the city, or a room may be engaged in 
a hotel for a small sum. 

A good guide-book has lists of both hotels and pen- 
sions, usually giving rates. 

The travelling tickets you mention are decidedly the 
best, and the same price as the railroad tickets, The 
special reason for advising them is that, no matter in 
what country you may be travelling, one side of the 
ticket is in English. On this English side ie clearly 
given the amount of luggage carried free, what stop- 
overs are allowed, and much that is desirable to know. 


Mas. A. M. C. F.—Several considerations have to be 
taken into account in answering your question about 
what is expected from a person who accidentally 
breaks au article of value belonging to another—the 
respective means of the two people, the relation in 
which they stand to each other, etc., but as a general 
thing, in polite society, an expression of regrets is all 
that is considered necessary from the person who has 
been unfortunate 


M. A. F.—At almost every kind of a daytime enter- 
‘tinment it is correct for women to wear hats or bon- 
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AY AFTER DAY. 


We all pity the victim in the clutches of a 
sudden and severe onslaught of illness; our hearts 
are wrung at the thoughts of his sufferings, and 

we long to help him. All of us who have a spark of 
humanity in our make-up are sorry for the really ill. 
But there is another class of people who are, perhaps, 
even more in need of our sympathy, and who too seldom 
receive it, ‘They are the people who, although not dan- 
gerously ill, are yet far from well. Happy is she who, 
during some period of her existence, has not belonged to 
the army of martyrs who have been ‘‘ under the weather” 
for so long that their friends get used to the fact, and, it 
may be, in their secret souls rather weary of it 

Perbaps one of the most trying things about being only 
passively ill, and that for a long time, is that the patient 
becomes ashamed of her indisposition, and is mortified 
that she can never truthfully*say, ‘‘ Very well, thank 
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you!” to the frequent inquiries concerning her health. 
Of course among the lower class there are those who 
“enjoy poor health,” and who may be said to “ glory in 
their infirmities”"—though hardly in the Scriptural sense. 
But this is not the class to be pitied, except as we have 
compassion for any poor, ignorant creature with distorted 
views of life. 

But she who needs our sympathy is the refined, edu- 
cated woman who would be well if she could, and who 
keeps much of her discomfort to herself. She is thank- 
ful that she is not confined to her bed, to her room, or 
even to the house. As the phrase is, “she can go about 
like other people.” Like other people! But, oh, with 
what a difference! Where others awake refreshed in the 
morning, she drags herself from her bed with a prayer 
for physical strength to bear her bravely through the 
hours that must intervene before she can again lay her 
weary body down. Where others attack work with joy, 
she spurs or whips herself on to perform it so satisfactor- 
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BY FRANCES BACON PAINE 








DRAMATIS PERSONA 
Jd. Beaapiey Carnois, 
Korrn V 
Mus. Busny, proprietor and manager of the Bureau of Domestic Supply 
Various Lady Experts of the Bureau 


a riumg young lawyer 
G. Cannous., Ais wife 


SCENE I 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll are seated in their library 
just after dinner Mrs. Carroll at desk 


Time, 
Mr. Carroll 


smoking 


Jack. So you didn't go to the Prescotts’ tea to-day, after 
all? 


Kdith, Ow yes I did 

Jack. Then how wany miles did you walk on your way 
home?’ 

Kdith. How many miles? I suppose half a mile. Why? 

Jack. Oh, come, Edith, you didn’t go there with your 


shoes looking like that, did you? 

Edith Why, they're blacked! I 
blacked them myself just before I went out 

Jack. Yes, and forgot the heels, as usual. Really, my 
love, I don't like to criticise, but it does look so—well, let 
us call it careless 

Hadith (trying to ‘turn it off with a laugh”). Careless? 
Who ever beard of a woman who blacked the heels.of ber 


shoes’ 


(regarding her toes) 


Jack (trying to be amiable). It has happened; and one 
who aspires to be a social leader should have more regard 
for those who follow behind her. Did you get there in 
time to catch Gertrude? 

Kdjth. No; wasn't it provoking? My watch had stopped, 
and it made me late. I just missed her 

Jack. Dear me, Edith! It seems to me that you might 
show a little more appreciation of my birthday present. 
You always used to complain that you couldn't keep your 
engagements because your old watch didn’t go, and now 
that you have one that can go, you neVer wind it 

Kdith. Well, Jack, you know, the girl you married al- 
ways was forgetful about little things like blackinug boot 
heels and winding And, by-the-way, that re- 
minds me (looking about the desk) that 1 don't seem to find 
ny stamps in my—in the—in your stamp-box 

Jack. Truly? Ah, but you didn’t remind 
them 

Kdith. No, and you didu't remind me to fill the lamps 
and water the plants. For I might as well confess that 
I have neglected those duties, too 

Jack, Weil, upon my word, | dou't see why you shouldn't. 
What on earth is the use of hiring servants if you're going 
to do all the chores yourself? 

Hadith. Vm sure our three girls have about all they can 
attend to as it is, and there are certain things you wouldn't 
want to trust to a servant if you had a dozen; and I al- 
ways mean to water the plants, and fill the lamps, and dust 
the parlor ornaments, and arrange the flowers, and look 
after the canary's cage, and take your dog out for his exer- 
cise, and—oh, lots of other things 

Jack. My dear Edith, it ought not to be necessary for 
you to have all those things on your mind. You must get 
more servants. I can afford it now 

Hadith. Um giad we can afford them, but can we afford 
to build a fourth story on the house to hold them? I'm 
sure there’s no other place we could pyt them. 

Jack (rising). Well, L think you'll hive to devise some 
scheme, my dear. I'll leave you to think it over. I'm 
due at the club at nine. 

[ Kisses tip of her left car, and exit. 


watches 


me to get 


SCENE IL 
Interior of Mrs. Busby’s Bureau of Domestic Supply. Mrs. 
Busby seated at desk, checking off names ina long book. 
Enter Mrs. Carroll, 

Edith. Good-morning, Mrs. Busby. I have received 
your circular, and was much interested in your under- 
taking; and as it seems to fill a “‘long-felt want,” in my 
case at least, I thought 1 would call to see if by chance 
you have any one on your list who would be available 
for taking out my husband's fox-terrier for his daily 
exercise 

Vre. B. Why, certainly. I bave any number of ladies 
who will do that for you. Some of them are quite busy 
(running her eye down page), but Mrs. Parker has from 
twelve to one, and Miss Cadwallader has from four to five. 
If either of these hours would suit I am sure the ladies 
would give satisfaction, as they have had considerable 
ex perience 

Feaith I think, on the dog’s account, I should prefer 
afternoon hours 

Mrs. B. Very well, then; suppose we say Miss Cad- 
wallader, daily from four to five. These are her terms 
(handing card). Any other services: I can render you 
through this office? 1 have just recefved an application 

z 


from a lady who would like to get a few bureau drawers 
to arrange, once a week or oftener—daily if desired. She 
has an excellent system, quite original. You can always 
find exactly what you want, and in the right place. 

Edith (amused). 1 don’t know that J need help of that 
kind, but I think my husband would be glad to hear of 
somebody who would keep his library desk supplied with 
stamps 

Mrs. B. Oh, a desk-arranger. 
me see, your address is—h'm! 
Davenport's route. Shall we say Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays? Black and red ink, stub and fine pens, blotters, 
desk - pad, and sealing- wax are included in the service; 
stamps and ordering the stationery would come extra. 

Edith. 1 am sure Mr. Carroll would be delighted with 
such a—an arrangement. 

Mrs. B. Then let us conclude it (making entry in book). 
But is there not something that we can do for Mrs. Car 
roll, now that we have provided for Mr. Carroll's dog and 
Mr. Carroll’s desk? 

Edith. Well, Mr. Carroll is always complaining that I 
forget to wind my watch and neglect to blacken the heels 
of my boots, but I am afraid that such services hardly 
fall within the scope of the Bureau 

Mrs. B. Ob yes, indeed. Clock-winding is one of the 
hea branches, and why not watch-winding? Mrs 
MacNicho!l could arrange her engagements to accommo 
date you, I'm sure; and as for boot heels (turning back 
of book), 1 have here a list of ladies who do miscellaneous 
work, and that surely ought to include boot heels. 

Edith. | never supposed that you would really be able 
to supply any one to do that. 

Mrs. B. Ov dear yes; and things that would strike 
you as much stranger, no doubt. You can form some 
idea of the wide scope of this Bureau when I tell you that 
I have on my list ladies with such varied specialties as 
making out laundry lists and forming fourth hands at 
whist; and that only last week I received a request from 
a client to send her some one to cocoa butter her face 
every evening, and was able to put the engagement in the 
way of a young lady who is employed as an understudy 
at Daly’s, and who stops on her way home from the the 
atre. You know, actors use cocoa butter to remove the 
**make-up” from their faces 

Edith. 1 do wish you would tell me how you hear of 
the women who do all these interesting and unusual 
things 

Mrs. B. (mounting her hobby and giving loose rein). I can 
sum it up in one word—system. Long agol found, from 
my own experience, that there are always certain house 
hold duties that every woman prefers to attend to herself. 
But life in a great city becomes more and more compli- 
cated. The young housekeeper finds the demands of 
society engrossing more and more of ber time. She finally 
comes to a point where she must neglect her social or her 
domestic duties. Her social obligations she cannot dele- 
rate to others. It is just here that the Bureau comes in 

here are hundreds of gentlewomen in New York who, 
owing to changes of position, find themselves compelled 
to depend on their own exertions for support. Without 
special training for business or profession, their case was 
a hard one, until I discovered myself unexpectedly added 
to their ranks, and at once recognized the relation between 
the demand and the supply—my destiny to bring the two 
together. 

Edith. What a wonderful idea! 

Mrs. B. Is it not? IL can say that, because I did not in- 
vent the idea. I only lay claim to its discovery. In mak- 
ing it effective, [ also learned that most women have some 
one thing—domestic fad, you might call it—that they do 
better than anything else, and as the Bureau aims to give 
the ‘* Best Service to the Best People "—that is its motto 
—this led to specialization of employment. For example: 
Mrs. A, in her better days, always filled and trimmed the 
lamps in her ome. Wealthy. rs. B, who also fills and 
trims her own lamps, joins a Browning Club, and can no 
longer attend to this duty. Both apply to the Bureau 
Both are satisfied. Again, the society woman gives up, 
one by one, the things she likes least ‘o do and so does 
least well. In the future each is done by some one who 
is an expert in that particular line. 

Edith. Oh, I see! This presents in quite a new light a 
great many problems that have been bothering me for 
some time. Do you suppose I could get somebody to 
come in and discharge my cook? I just hate to discharge 
servants. 

Mrs. B. 1 have the very person. Mrs. Van Alstyne used 
to keep fourteen servants, and always engaged a new set 
each year, on principle. 

Edith. 1am afraid I could not afford to pay the charges 
that such an expert would demand. 

Mrs. B. They will be trifling compared with the value 
you will receive. (Holding pencil over book.) Shall we 
say Mrs. Van Alstyne Tuesdays and Thursdays at four? 


4 


Yes, I have several. Let 
that would be on Miss 
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ily that nobody may suspect how hard it is for her. She 
often works with a perseverance and a nervous conscien- 
tiousness that, her task accomplished, leave ber with 
flushed cheeks, shortened breath, and trembling hands. 
‘* Just a little nervousness,” she explains, laughing. Or, 
when urged to participate in some pleasure, she excuses 
herself with the plea that she is ‘‘a little tired.” Ah, 
how tired only God and she know! Perhaps if those she 
loves knew all, they would not speak as did a good woman 
to such a never-really-ill, but never-well, sister. 

“I declare, Emma,” she exclaimed, in her energetic 
way, ‘‘it would be a comfort to see you once when you 
did not look tired! It must be a nuisance to be forever 
worn out! It is bad enough to see you feel like that; it 
must be worse to be the victim. Oh, I wish you were 


well!” with a final outburst of impatience. 

Let those of us who have never trodden this long path 
of weariness be very patient with those who must feel 
that the road ‘* winds upward all the way.” 









Edith (appalled). My! does she do it on the instalment 
plan? 

Mrs. B. Oh! why, no; how absurd! I made a mistake. 
Mrs. Van Alstyne comes only when sent for. 


Edith (relieved). Ym giad to hear that. Jack—that is, 
Mr. Carroll—told me only last evening that he wanted me 
to have all the assistance that I needed in the house. And 
I shall take him at his word. I shall go home now and 
make out a list of all the things he says I forget to do, and 
send it to you to-morrow. And now good-morning. I 
am quite confident that you will be able to send me some- 
body for everything. 

Mrs. B. For everything? You know, we make special 
rates if you take the complete service. 


SCENE III. 


A few days later, in the afternoon. 
again 
Jack (enters, lateh-key in hand, glancing back over his right 
shoulder, soliloquizing). 1 never saw her before! (70 styl 
ish female figure seated at desk.) Oh! Edith! (Figure 
looks up, dixclosing face of a total stranger. Aside.) Nor 
her either. (Aloud.) I beg your pardon. 
| Backing out into the hall, runs into a blond young 
woman in a pink shirt-waist, who enters, holding 
Dresden china lamp in both hands 


The Carrolls’ library 


Blond Young Woman in Pink Shirt-Waist. Ow! Look 
out! 
Jack. | beg your pardon 


Blond Young Woman in Pink Shirt- Waist. Oh, excuse 
mee 

Jack. Don't mention it. 

| Retreating, this time toward dining-room, meets lady 
in deep mourning, with watering pot 

Lady in Deep Mourning with Watering-Pot. 1s this 
Mr. Carroll? Well, I think you ought to know that the 
Primula vulgaris will vever thrive unless it’s put where it 
gets more light, the Aftalea amygdalina weeds repotting 
badly, and the Viola tricolor is quite on the wrong side of 
the house. 

Jack (bewildered) 
outside at once 
ing.) Edith! 

Edith (entering from drawing-room, innocently) 
want me, Jack? 

Jack (entering from hall, explosively). 
house? 

Edith. Oh! why, no; he went out half an hour ago. 

Jack. Then he’s been stolen, and I’ve been made a fool 
of, Not fifteen minutes ago I saw him on Madison Ave- 
nue. I did not think I could be mistaken. He tried to 
come to me, too; but the woman who had him was so 
evidently —that is, apparently—a lady that I did not have 
the cheek to claim him. 

Edith. Why, that was Miss Cadwallader. She is com 
ing every day to take him out. Didn't I tell you? 

Stylish Female Figure (rising from desk and going tow 
ards hall, to Mrs. Carroll). Good-afternoon! I have left 
twenty twos and five fives. And I noticed that you only 
, eae visiting-cards. Shall I order another bun 
dred? 

Edith. If you please [ Bait Stylish Female Figure. 

Jack, Now that we are alone, will you please tell me 
who all these mysterious females are whom I meet at ev- 
ery turn? When I came up the steps I met an old lady 
with a very strong aroma of benzine. 

Edith. Oh, she’s the glove-cleaner. I didn’t need her. 

Jack. 1 am glad of that. The door was opened before 
I could get my key in by a very fit little thing in a silk 
apron. 

Edith. Oh, she came from Mrs. Busby’s Bureau, too. 
You couldn't expect the waitress to keep letting all these 
women in and out. 

Jack. Mrs. Busby’s Bureau? 

Edith. Yes; don’t you remember, it was your sugges- 
tion? 

Jack. Wasit? Well, I don’t know. I might have sug- 
gested the blond young woman in the pink shirt-waist, 
but I'll be blessed if I'll be responsible for the widow with 
the watering-pot! 

Edith. You'll have to take her with the others. You 
know, you said I could have all the extra help I 
needed. 

Jack. Yes, but 1 didn’t expect you'd need so many 
helpers that you’d have to hire a maid to tend door for 
them. 

Edith. Gracious! she isn’t a maid. She's an expert! 
She's sergeant-at-arms of no end of women’s clubs. She 
doesn't cost anything, either. People who take the com- 
plete service get her thrown in. Wait a minute. Where 
are you going? 

Jack (rushing out). To the builder’s—to order another 
story on the house. 


Yes, of course. I'll have it put on the 
(Seeing way is now clear to hali, exit, cail- 


Did you 


Is Prince in the 














Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive | 
Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 





Summer Dainties 


® Libby’s 
Luncheons 


What you want when you want 
it—fire-less, heat-less, work-less, 
all-ready substantials. 


Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef 
and Tongue—The proper sand- 
wich food. Nothing else so good. 


: Veal Loaf—A delicious viand. 
Ox Tongue (whole) — Appeals to 
al! particular palates 
















Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked 
Beef—So very fresh-tasting. 

Pork and Beans — Better 
Boston-baked. 


Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


“ How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
Yours for a postal. 


than 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Sappepep 


Fat People 


Your Corpulency may be Reduced 
Easily, Promptly (2 to § pounds week 
ly), and Safely. I have the correct, sci 
entific treatment; no tight bandages to 
press your vital organs and cause serious 
complications, no purgatives that reduce 
strength with weight and cause stomach 
disorders also, no radical diet system to 
make you feel that life isn't worth living, 
no sickening treatment that leaves your 
skin wrinkled and flabby. 


Corpulency 
Permanently 
Reduced 


Mine is a home treatment, no patent 
medicine (which generally helps one per 

son and kills another), but practical, sci- 
entific treatment, put up especially 
for your use and personally direct- 
ed by correspondence with you. Distance 
makes no difference. Write for full particu 

lars, then judge of my methods for yourself 
Mention HARPER'S BAZAR when writing. 


A. M. CROSS, M.D. 


No. 3 W. 20th St., New York, N.Y. 





is not satisfactory it can 
be made so safely, quick 
ly, i 


mer ene ee lastingly, and at 


—— expense. Gray hair restored to original 
color, bleached hair to any shade. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 
Write for descriptive circuiar 


IMPERIAL CHEM. MFG. CO. 
Dept. 44. 202 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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PRING HAPPENINGS. 


THe breaking of the club year is 
the sigual for many festivities among 
club women besides the somewhat 

formal annual social entertainment that is 
a fixed early or late spring function with 
most of these societies. Preduaaane of 
study are finished, and those for the next 
year are planned and put aside, new boards 
of officers are elected, and the serious work 
of club life is on the eve of temporary sus- 
pension, It is at this time that the oppor- 
tunity for irregular club pleasures comes. 
This is evidenced just now in-and about 
New York in many ways. The New York 
Unitarian League, with careful forethought, 
planned its last meeting at Yonkers on May 
5, and it was a literal May-blossom day. 
The luncheon-room was a bower of these 
blooms, and the special cars that brought 
the returning participants in the meeting 
back to New York carried scarcely a wo- 
man who had not her arms full of blossom- 
ing branches. 

The charming luncheon given by Mrs. 
Washington A. Roebling in honor of Mrs. 
Daniel Manning, president-general of the 
Daughters of the American Kevolution, was 
another outburst of spring hospitality. At 
this luncheon over one hundred and fifty 
women, representing many different organ- 
izations, including patriotic, literary, civic, 
and philanthropic clubs, were charmingly 
entertained and amalgamated, through the 
skill and tact of the hostess, into a sociable 
and thoroughly acquainted company of wo- 
men. By a system of cards and indexed 
lists which hung in the reception-room, ev- 
ery guest knew her table as she eutered the 
large bali-room at Delmonico’s, where the 
luncheon was spread. Intimate friends of 
Mrs. Roebling presided at the small tables 
that, each holding eight, circled the large 
round one in the centre of the room, at 
which were seated Mrs. Roebling, Mrs. 





| their gates, her observation having been, she 


| of the travelling libraries were noted, and 


Manning, and the special dignitaries of the | 


D. A. R. and Sorosis assembled to do her 
honor. When the guests were all seated, 
and before she had taken her own place, 
Mrs. Roebling went about from table to ta- 
ble, giving a word of welcome to every one, 
and assuring herself that no one at any table 
was unknown to all the other’ of its com 
When the coffee was served, Mrs. 


| Roebling arose, and in a few graceful words 





presented Mrs. Manning and welcomed her 
guests. Then, in the most informal and de 
lightful way, she asked one and another of 
the ladies present to say a word, her lively 
challenges bringing out every time clever 
and absolutely impromptu speeches from 
those to whom they were addressed. 

The day at Patchogue, Long Island, upon 
which the Long Island Council of Clubs 
held its annual meeting was another de- 
lightful spring festivity, with much helpful 
and interesting thought thrown in. 

On Saturday, May 20, the Junior League 
of the Messiah Home—which is a unique and 
interesting organization, a children’s charity 
for children—held its annual May-day party 
on the grounds of the Home in upper New 
York city. It was the occasion of the an- 


nual meeting of the League, and was espe- | 


cially interesting because it was the first 
time the members saw their little protégés 
in their new Home, a pleasant house in beau- 
tiful grounds, The report by the young 
secretary, Miss Emily McLean, the little 
daughter of Mrs. Donald McLean, was a 
model in matter and delivery, and the ease 
and, dignity of the presiding officer, the 


president, Master Gilbert E. Jones, Jr., were | 


equally noticeable. 

On May 2 the annual church service of 
the New York City Chapter, D. A. R., was 
held at old Trinity, the service being fol- 
lowed by the decoration of the graves of 
0 coed heroes in that historic church- 
yard. 


On Saturday, May 27, a charming day in | 


the woods was arranged in hovor of Mrs. 
Denison, president of Sorosis, by the Floral 
Park Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. Join L. 
Childs is president. Floral Park, as every- 
body knows, is the garden spot of garden 
Long Island, and this day of al-fresco plea- 
sure amid spring bloom will not soon be for- 
gotten by those who participated in it. 

Still another delightful spring outing was 
the sail up the river to Fishkill by the Colo- 
nial Dames of the State of New York and 
their guests, to unveil a tablet commemora- 
tive of the historic events connected with 
the Verplanck homestead. The company 
was afterwards entertained at luncheon at 
the residence at Fishkill of one of the 
Dames. 


EETING OF THE IOWA 
STATE FEDERATION. 


Tue lowa State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has recently been in biennial 
gathering for the third time. The three days’ 
session of the society was held at Burlington, 
and was a largely attended and most success- 
ful meeting. The federation counts now near- 
ly two hundred clubs, representing over one 
hundred Iowa towns cand etiam, and a mem- 
bership of about fifty-five hundred women. 
Clubs to be eligible must disclaim any sec- 


limit of membership from time to time until | 





tarian or political bias, and declare their 
chief purpose to be social, literary, artistic, 
or scientific culture, The federation was or- 
ganized in 1893, its first biennial occurring 
in 1895 at Cedar Rapids, and its second at 
Dubuque. The work is done under five 
standing committees. These are those of 
Reciprocity, Library, Educational, Art. An- 
other committee includes the press- work, 
the historical record, and the distribution of 
badges. 
The hostess of the biennial meeting was 
the Burlington Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the address of welcome to the 
federation was delivered by its president, | 
Mrs. M. C. E. Iilick. In the address and 
report presented by Mrs. Emma M. Van | 
Vechten, of Cedar Rapids, the president, she 
called attention to the fact that a mixed 
club composed of men and women had been 
admitted to the federation, and that its prog- 
ress and effect upon the federation will be 
watched with interest. Her advice to all 
clubs was to admit the stranger within 


said, ‘that he who builds a fence around | 
him only shuts out more than he keeps 
in.” 

The especial work undertaken by the Ed- 
ucational Committee for the next two years, 
as decided by the federation, is the further- 
ance of its work on compulsory education. 
The report of the work of the Library Com- 
mittee was significant and interesting, par- 
ticularly of the department which circulates 
pictures that are collected from magazines, 
illustrated papers, and the like, and which, 
mounted on cardboard, are placed in the 
public libraries. From there they are taken 
out, as are books, for a limited time, and by 
this plan often find their way into homes 
and schools otherwise destitute of any pic- 
torial art. The establishment and success 


the handsome result of the possession of 
seventy libraries of fifty volumes each was 
announced, ‘The important result has 
been,” said Mrs. Norris, the chairman, ‘‘ that 
any book or collection of books may be ob- 
tained for use in any school, organized body, 
etc., without bond, the deposit of a certified | 
check, returned upon the return of the’book, 
being sufficient.” The committee reported 
the gratifying statement that it knew of but 
one town in Iowa of over six thousand in- 
habitants that had no public library. Most 
of these libraries have been started by the | 
efforts of the women’s clubs. Among the 
guests and speakers at the federation meet- 
ing who were listened to with delighted at- | 
tention were Mrs- Ellen M. Henrotin, hon- 
orary president, G.F.W.C., and Miss Alice | 
French (Octave Thanet) of Davenport. The 
musical programmes rendered during the | 
biennial were exceptionally brilliant. The 
officers present besides the president were 
Mrs. M. H. B. Peters, Des Moines, vice-presi- 
dent ; Mrs. Grace Blythe, Mason City, re- 
cording secretary; Miss Jessie B. Waite, | 
Burlington, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Mabel V. Dixon Hutchinson, Ottumwa, trea- 
surer; Mrs. Helen M. Hawley, Manchester, 
auditor 


HE WOMAN’S CLUB OF 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 


Tae Woman's Club of Adrian, Mich- 
igan, has just completed its seventeenth year 
of existence. Its beginning was due to an in- 
spiration that came almost simultaneously to 
two Adrian matrons, Mrs. C. W. Rayvor and 
Mrs. A. H. Cleveland, in 1882, to start a read- 
ing circle. Two years later this developed 
into a history class, and after various evolu- 
tions, Literature, Art and Architecture, Sci- 
ence and Education, Household Economics 
and Current Events were added to the 
club topics rather than made special depart- 
ments. Through them all a thread of his- 
tory was interwoven. From the little origi- 
nal parlor meeting, the club has enlarged its 





it has ie ¥ at the present number—one | 
hundred. It is now suitably officered, es- 

tablished in pleasant and comfortably fur- 
nished club-rooms, and is divided into three 
unified departments. It has also secured 
a travelling library from the State Capi- 
tol. For the next club year the study of 
Germany will be taken up under the titles 
of History, Literature, and Travel depart- | 
ments. 

While the club has been making its own 
history, it has had lectures, banquets, social 
gatherings, and various other diversions to 
give pleasure to its membership and its 
guests. A Social day with the usual cup 
of tea is a fixture of the club. It federated 
with the General Federation in 1893, and 
with the State Federation in 1895. The reg- 
ular meetings are on Tuesdays from two to 
four in the afternoon, from October to April, 
inclusive. 

The officers elected at the recent annual 
meeting are—president, Mrs. Bessie Leach 
Priddy ; recording secretary, Mrs. Ella 8. 
Mosher; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth 8S. Barrett ; treasurer, Miss Hattie E. 
Johnson. Mrs. Priddy is also treasurer of 
the Michigan State Federation. 

Marcaret Hamitron Wetcu. 
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DELLINS FOOD 
BOY 











3 Simply delicious — the epicure’s delight and the 
housewife’s satisfaction —every one selected — 


¢  Swift’sPremiumHams 
2 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 


The kind mother used to try out in the old- 
¥ fashioned kettle in the good old-fashioned times — 
just as clean and just as pure — 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


All the strength of the choicest beef—extra con- 
centrated nutriment 


Swift’s Beef Extract 


~ Creamy, delicious tasty flavor, mechanically 
clean and always wholesome— 


Swift’s Jersey Butterine 


; “Purely vegetable and a rfect vegetable short- 
ening, wholesome and healthful— 


Swift’s Cotosuet __ 
~ Sold all over America and made by 
Swift and Company, Chicago 
































BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
IF |HAD ONLY KNOWN 
OF THIS YEARS AGO 


ED.PINAUDS 


EAU DE 
QUININE 








Bad Complexions 


PIMPLES B CHES 
BLACKHEADS 

Red, rough, oily skin, red, rough hands with 
shapeless nails, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
and baby blemishes prevented by CuTicuRA 
SOAP, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world. Absolutely 
pure, delicately dicated, exquisitely per- 
fumed, surprisingly effective, it produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, the softest hands, and 
most luxuriant, lustrous hair. 





thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


eepondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 


at lenet three weeks before the anewers are needed 


T Botan hase very large 


jeme, and regrets that 





wer any letters > 


Guren.—How to paper and carpet your dining-room 
artixtically? How can I tell what will be appropriate, 
if I know nothing of your surrounding? I can 
ten guess at these with others, bat I have no clew 
to yours Then, aguin, do you entertain a great deal, 
snd is your room large or small? Is your view pretty, 


or do you want to shat it out with diamond panes at 
the windows? I like diamond paves, or pretty glass 
centre. Or I like the 
leaded glass with flowers or palms against them. 
Piain papers or dull rich leathers, pictures, and china 
on the 


with the coats of arms iu the 
pial 
walle, Always a ecreen before the pantry 
With your oak you could have yel- 


getting your relief in the fluwers and china. Or 


door, remem ber 
how 
you could have red, and produce a fine effect, the blue 

your china or Delft againet it being moet decora 
>not pet white china on the walls, or any that 


You want color more than flneness. 


©. A. ¢ Of course have the two rooms papered 
slike; they can be furnished or arranged to give an air 
of variety afterward, if you so desire. But your plano 


does not have to go flat againet the wall. No pianos 
way which can possibly be ar- 
moged in If it be a grand-piane, put its 
head toward the window, and let ite body come out 
nto the room. At the foot you can pat a smal! sofa, 
a table,or palms, If you have two cathedral candle- 
sticks them on the floor on either side of the 
piano, instead of depending on a lamp. 
are so much flaer and mure effective 


are arranged in that 


any other 


put 

The candles 
If you have an 
upright piano, put it at right angles to the window 
Put your bookcase in the space on which you have 
marked ** Put 


fireplace in the other 


piano, n sofa at right angles to the 
room, and your writing-table 
This table ought to be large and 
and always well furnished, and set out 
with a flower or two 


againet the wall. 
commeod ious 
Curtain your arches, if they are 
very high aud curved, use some wooden lattice-work 
made for the purpose, and matching the wood-work ; 
you a bar underneath, With your 
»rowns I should use a red or a terra-cotta on the walls. 
You must experiment with the shade; so much de- 
pends on particular Do not cover your fire- 
Have the sticks laid neatly, 
and the fire-irons near by; that is all. You want to 
suggest being ready for a possible cold day in sammer 


curtains go on 


tones 


places when pot in tee 


Jane—You would not perhaps think your room 
“shabby and unattractive” if it suggested comfort or 
some settied purpose. But can you ever get a settled 
purpoee with afolding-bed ? 1 hope you have put one 
of yours in the alcove, and that you have drawn your 
sofa, chairs, and table up round your fire. You need 
color, 00, perhaps; the tan of your carpet may be de 
preseing. How would a little note of red do in the 
way of a rug or a hanging? Or, since you like your 
paper, try repeating some one of its colors in a plece 
of drapery. Get a bookcase in the room, and a rab- 
ber-plant. Rubber-plants are not injurious to the 
health in a sleeping-apartment, they tell me. Then 
get a big round table in the room somewhere, and 
draw a chair up by it, cover it with a cheerful color, 
and fill it with things to be used, like books, a work- 
basket, etc. This round table will come in as a relief 
in a room shaped like yours, but do not get a ready- 
made brown and gold table-cloth 


H. T. W.—Do not drape either mantel; it is never 
good to do so; but divide ove fireplace from the other 
by means of a screen. Against this screen place your 
sofa, facing the fire or at right angles to it. Concen- 
trate certain interest of the room by this fire, and you 
will practically be making two rooms out of that one 
which is now so long and awkward. Screens, by-the 
way, form a most important part in house-furnishing. 
I know a house bere in New York, designed by one 
of the best architects, in which the divisions on the 
lower floor have been made entirely by screens. When 
a ball is given these screens are removed, and the din- 
ing-rvom, parlor, and lounging-room are then made 
The gen'ieman's stady is then upstairs. On the 
other side of your room put low seats and bookcases, 
being careful to break ap lines in your arrangements 
of them 


Arrange one of those foldiug-doors so it only 
opens half-way, and put a sofa between it and the 
window, making another quiet corner. With so much 
red in your room, yellow would be well on the walls 
It would go with your wood-work, and your pictures 
would be brought out in strong relief against it 


A. & J.—For fall information regarding the tuition 
of young men, we suggest that you apply to the Young 
Men's Chrivtian Association, No. 52 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York city 


Mas. J. L. C.—You will find a list of the leading 
schools and colleges for young ladies on the advertis- 
ing pages of Hauren’s Magazine. 


Mus. J. A. R.—If you have two sets of thin curtains 
the window-shade is put between them, so as never to 
show from the street. If you have but one, you can- 
not afford to ruin your room for the sake of the street, 
so put your shades next the window. In that case you 
ought never pull them during the day. The only time 
when shades are seen is In the summer, when the dra- 
peries are removed for the sake of air and dark blue 
shades goup. These blue shades are a well-recognized 
confession that the house is no longer arranged for 
formal entertaining, bat made comfortable for the 
warm season. Uniess the room is dark, have the 
heavy curtains in the library; your color scheme is 
good. Never get plain white china unless you can 
afford the finest and most delicate, and even then do 
not use it as a tea service, unless you Mil your table 
with flowers and make everything seem green and 
white, or pink and white; otherwise the effect is too 
cold and colorless, Unless there is a double set of 
portieres, you should have a material that is the same 
on both sides, or you should line it so as to be equally 
good from either room. The stuff must depend on your 
other belongings, Turkish hangings, pretty enough in 
themselves, not being appropriate with certain silks. 
The reproductions of old mahogany are often most 
excellent, and you could hardly do better. Rugs, and 
large ones, for the two rooma, 


G. W. A.—The end of one century marks the begin- 
ning of the next, and the year 1900 begins at twelve 
o'clock midnight of the last day of 1899. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Published June 6th 





Reminiscences 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


It is safe to say that no one includes among his friends so many illus- 
trious men as Mr. McCarthy. These volumes include a series of descrip- 
tions and recollections of eminent men and women with whom the author 
had the good fortune to become acquainted in Great Britain and lIre- 
land, the United States and Canada, and on the Continent of Europe. 


2 Vols. Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $4 50 


Cromwell's Own 
A Story of the Great Civil War 


By ARTHUR PATERSON 


A love story that should be read by every one who knows and appre- 
ciates a good romance. It is a tale of war and adventure, and the scene 
is laid in the early days of Cromwell's career. The story is dramatic in 
every sense of the word, is full of stirring incidents, and is interesting 
and entertaining in the highest degree. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 


We ben the Sleeper 
Wakes. By H. G. WELLS 


In his latest novel H. G. Wells indulges in a flight of imagination that 
surpasses Jules Verne at his best. The hero goes into a trance some- 
where on the coast of Cornwall. Two hundred years later he wakes 
again and finds himself in London, the most important personage in the 
world. The story is told in a way that will interest every one who de- 
lights in weird excursions into the future. 


lilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 


T be Dreamers: AClub 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


The character of these sketches can be inferred from the titles— 
for example, “ Van Squibber and Eleanor Huyler,” a tale that is unfolded 
by Thomas Snobbe, Esq., of Yonkers ; * The Salvation of Findlayson,” 
an amusing parody in Kipling’s best mechanical style. It is certain 
that all who read this book wil! agree that it is as bright, as witty, and 
as sparkling as “Coffee and Repartee,” “The House-boat,” “ Three 
Weeks in Politics,” “Ghosts I Have Met,” “ Peeps at People,” or any 
of the long list of entertaining books by which Mr. Bangs made his rep- 
utation as an American humorist. 


li'd. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, Colored Top, $1 25 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
Qtestions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 





Mus. H. P. M.—No coat basque answering the de- 
scription you give has been published in the Bazan 
during the present year. Children’s under-clothes are 
now trimmed withembroidery. It is a mistake to use 
too coarse an embroidery, or too much of it, 


E. C. P.—A great deal of ribbon is used in trimming 
this season, bat lace is more used than ribbon, and 
also ruchings of the same material as the gown, if this 


| ie made of silk. The draw-string ribbons are greatly 


in favor for trimming. They can be drawn in the 
centre so that they look like rochings. They are very 
effective, comparatively inexpensive, and much smart- 
er than the plain ribbon gathered. 


8S. E. W.—Your best plan would be to send for a 
pattern of a sun-bonnet. You might send to one of 
the large shops and get a cheap one ready made; you 
would then have an excellent pattern to go by. They 
look best when made of the flowered muslin or 


| sateen. 





| is very effective. 


Sussoriser.—Get a net gown or a smart black silk 
ene. The white yoke would not be nearly so smart as 
an all-black yoke with jet, made without lining. Net 
gowns may be bought all shaped and ready to make ap, 
aud while more expensive than the net by the yard, they 
really cost less, because they require less work. These 
are trimmed with ribbon, and have the same material 
for the waist. A white organdie trimmed with nar- 
row black lace will make an exceedingly smart gown. 
I cannot think of anything prettier or more attractive, 
The foulard gown on the first page of Bazan No. 19 
would be stil! prettier made in organdie muslin, and in- 
stead of the one row of lace insertion you caw put two 
or three narrow rows. The illustration you sent you 
would not find very possible with ruffles of black point 
d@esprit. You could put ruffles around the bottom of 
the skirt if you use two raffles, and on the waiet it 
would be quite sufficient to outline the fichu. The 
mohair travelling costumes are the best—the coat and 
skirt style. These are made up sometimes without 
lining. If you put any lining in the coat, have the 
very thinnest India silk. An all-black dotted muslin 
You can have it made with inser- 
tions of black lace; have a fitted lining made, with 


| low-necked lining and under-ekirt of black taffeta 





silk. Then you can have the muslin gowns to wear 
over this either white or black, Almost all the muslin 
gowns have bands of insertion. They are cut on 
much the same lines as the cloth skirts, but have more 
flare at the botiam, and, as a rule, have an attached 
flounce. Fichus are very fashionable this year; you 
can make them of muslin, mousseline de sole, or net 
The hat of mourning silk you would better put away 
uotil antuma. Trimming it with white will make it 
look less heavy; but if you must use it, try ruffles of 
white tulle 


Country Woman.--The black satin gown ought to 
make a good lining for your net gown. Must of the 
het gowns are made with the apron fronts and the at- 
tached flounce, like those of last year, or are in cir 
cular shape, opening at the back to show ruffles at the 
back of the under-skirt, or open in front to show ruf- 
fles on the front of the skirt. If you are making the 
gown yourself, I think you will find it easiest to have 
it made to open in front. Put av under-skirt of net 
under whatever figured net you have. On thie you 
can sew the ruffles, which must be of net, mousseline 
de svie, or chiffon, finished with a little ruching of 
chiffon. These raffles can be bought ready made, and 
are not much more expensive than if you buy the ma- 
terial and have it pleated and trimmed. The waist 
would be pretty made on the model of the first illus- 
tration in the Paris Letter of Bazan No. 19. The yoke 
and vest of that are of an appliqué, but you could use 
lace. If you want to have a very smart gown that 
will do for both oceasions, have a lace yoke and lace 
sleeves unlined, and make your gown so that the up- 
lined yoke and sleeves can be substituted fur the lined 
ones. A good way to make up your black and white 
foulard will be to have the skirt cut medium length, 
finished with a bias circalar band, and then a circular 
flounce—the flounce a little fuller than the band. The 
joining of the fold and the flounce should be covered 
by a ruching of the silk itself. The waist should be 
made tight-fitting, with a yoke and vest of the silk 
tucked lengthwise; the joining of the yoke should be 
finished with another little raching of the silk. Have 
a stock-collar and a sailor knot also of the silk; the 
sleeves small, with six rows of tacking on the upper 
part, pointed at the hand, and finished with a ruching 
This is a vew French model. You can make it more 
elaborate by putting in a yoke and vest of white lace, 
but from your letter I judge that you want a very use- 
ful style. A blue and white dimity gown would be 
most attractive made after the model of the secona 
illustration in the Paris Letter of Bazan No. 19, but I 
should advise, instead of #0 many rows of braid or vel- 
vet ribbon, having two or three of lace insertion on the 
skirt. The waist I should copy exactly, having the 
revers of white tucked muslin. 


M. K.—You will not be pleased with a piqué waist 
if you are inclined to be stout. Have your costume 
made with a circular skirt trimmed with two bands of 
insertion on either side of the front breadth; this will 
give length to the figure. Have the jacket in blazer 
style, with a broad pointed revers strapped with bands 
of the embroidery to match the skirt. Have also a 
band of the embroidery around the cuff, or simulating 
acuff. With this you can wear silk fronts, lace fronts, 
or any sort you choewe. It makes a smart gown for 
church wear, and ought to be a very useful one. In 
buying the piqué be careful to choose a quality that is 
not too heavy and thick 


J. A. 8.—From what you tell me, I see no reason 
why the difficulty cannot be remedied. You can put 
a piece of flat trimming down the front of the waist 
on either side, either of jet passementerie or of black 
or white lace. This you can put on to give the effect 
of a jacket, and it will entirely cover the injured part. 
I think you will be best pleased with the black; the 
white is rather a contrast. By all means have a white 
gown; it will be very becoming, and is eminently 
snitable—indeed, it is considered very smart now for 
women of your age to wear gray, white, or black, with 
the preference in favor of the gray or white for the 
summer. 
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June 8, 1899 


Reduced Prices 


W E have recently 
purchased several 
hundred pieces of fine 
suitings and skirtings at 
mech baller their actual 
value. This enables us 
to inaugurate the biggest 
Reduced-Price Sale that 
we have ever announced 
You now have an op 
any, of securing a 
fashionable garment at 
a reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 


No, 642.—Dressy | 
Walking -Gown, con- 
sisting of single-breasted 
loose -front jacket and 
new Victoria skirt. The 
entire garment is lined , 
throughout, and is hand- 
somely stitched as illus- 
trated; the tailoring is 
perfect; you may select 
from fifty all-wool fabrics 
for this costume. T 
stores ask $19 for a suit 
of this kind. Our price 
has been $13.50. 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale . 








We are also closing 
No. 642 out a few sample gar- 
% ’ ments which were made 
up for exhibition in our salesroom: 
Suits, $5 to $10; have been $10 to $20. 
Skirts, $3 to $8; have been $6 to $16. 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced-price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent /ree, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain 
List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 





WE FEEL THAT NOTHING MORE NEED 
BE SAID OF 1899 RAMBLERS 


Agencies Everywhere 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 











ARNICA 














TOOTH SOAP 


Beautifies, cleanses, pre- 


teeth, strengthens the 
ums and sweetens the 







du: no powder, no 
liquid to waste, or to 
stain or soil garments. 
25c at all Druggists. 
C. H. STRONG & CO.,Props., 
Chieago, I1., U.S.A. 














_§16 West 23d Street. 
New York: 166 Broadway. 
6504 Fulton Street. 


Brooklyn; 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street. 











The Staliman Dresser Trunk 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A piace 
for everything and everything in 

i " e om as access- 

ible as the top. Defies the bag- 
gage smasher. Costs no more than 
® good box trunk. Sent C. 0. D. 
with privilege of examination. 
Send 2c. stamp for illustrated cat- 
alogue. F. A. STALLMAN, 
59 W. Spring Mt., Columbus, 0. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


while it is invigorating to the 


system quiets the nerves and 
produces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


| one’s own attainments. 








, HARPER’S BAZAR 


BOOKS 


A NOTABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HE man who writes his own biogra- 

phy needs to as a requisite 

to success the nalveté of a child. 

Self-consciousness, the desire to be 

dignified and to present a fine ap- 
pearance on the stage, the least suspicion of 
posing or contemplating an effect, and the 
elusive charm of the story—a thing so subtle 
that it baffles definition—is gone, not to be 
recaptured. Felix Moscheles, whose delight- 
ful volume *‘ ln Bohemia with Du Maurier” 
isa treasure prized by lovers of good reading, 
has given us, in the book modestly labelled 
Fragments of an Autobiography, the im- 
pressions and reminiscences of an artist, told 
in a spirit of camaraderie which wins and 
holds our pleased attention, and leaves us 
happier and richer than when we began. 
With Bolingbroke in ** Richard I1.,” Mr. 
Moscheles exclaims, ** I count myself in no- 
thing else so happy as in a soul remembering 
my good friends,” and the enjoyment he 
feels as a writer communicates itself to the 
circle who listen to his gay talk and merry 
anecdotes. 

As a little child, Moscheles was carried 
about by his parents from place to place, 
while his gifted father was reaping golden 
harvests from concert tours in Germany and 
elsewhere. From his wife the elder Moscheles 
was never parted if he could help it, even for 
a short time, and he usually travelled accom- 
panied by his whole household, the reigning 
baby finding accommodation in a hammock 
slung from side to side in carriage or train. 
In addition to children and luggage, the mu- 
sician carried with him a little dumb key- 
board, on which he used to exercise his fin- 
gers to keep them up to concert pitch when 
pianos were out of reach. ‘1 hadn’t seen,” 
says our author, ‘any of these little finger 
trainers for years, when I came across one 
on Robert Browning’s writing-table. He al- 
ways kept it by his side, and 1 wondered 
whether he used it to stimulate the fingers 
that had to keep pace with the poet's ever- 
flowing thoughts. But my earliest recollec- 


boards, but with very full-sounding and 
eloquent ones.” When politics or science or 





| his sturdy little form was warmly clad in | 


M{CScHELES made a trip to America in 
1883, Fellow-passengers on his voyage 
across were Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Ter- 
ry. Of the latter he bas some bewitching 
memories, for she was a J the queen of 
the ship, fascinating every body, from captain 
and crew down to the emigrant’s crowing 
baby. Before the first twenty-four hours 
out were passed she had dispensed, like a 
true Lady Bountiful, all her flowers and 
fruit—gifts of friends at parting—the roses 
to the homesick lassies in the steerage, the 
hot-house grapes to the invalids there; and, 
said her maid, seeing her wholesale lending 
of shawls and wraps, ‘‘I have hidden away 
one or two warm things, or there would be 
nothing of the kind left for her.” 

Ellen’s kindness was not confined to her 
beneficiaries in the steerage ; it overflowed 
without stint upon ber friends, even to the 
extent of comforting them by a transfer to 
her own luxurious cabin when they were 
prostrated by seasickness, herself sitting on 
the deck, and laughing at all hardships. 


bl Chicago, during this visit, Moscheles 
made the intimate acquaintance of that 
unique personage the untrained American 
child. This peculiar little sovereign of all 
he surveys is less in evidence now than he 
was a score of years ago, though one occa- 
sionally encounters a specimen of him in 
summer hotels or on trains across the conti- 
nent. Mr, Moscheles’s account is sufficiently 
amusing: ‘‘ Robert Morse was four years of 
age, and had a distinct objection to have his 
portrait painted. But, oh, how beautiful he 
was! We were in the depth of winter, and 


| the ample folds of the toboggan costume—a 


current events were discussed, the artist was | 


apt to disappear, and later would be found 
composing or practising; and sometimes, in 
little out-of-the-way inns, from old and worn 
pianos he would produce cascades of melo- 
dy, to the astonishment of the listeners. On 
one occasivn, irritated beyond bearing by the 
blundering attempts of a neighbor in a hotel, 
his family were aghast to see him start up in 
a frenzy and rush to the door of the offender. 
Knocking meekly enough, through the thin 
partition wife and children hear his ex- 
planation that he is ‘‘ a lover of music: may 
he be permitted to remain and listen?” and 
presently he asks if he may try the piano, 
after which he played so brilliantly and ef- 
fectively that his audience of one did not 
again touch his instrument until Moscheles 
had departed. 


|X the younger Moscheles the art develop- 


sort of ulster made of a deep-toned red flan- 
nel, collar and cuffs of the same material, 
but dark blue, and the cap to match.” 

The artist had engaged to paint only the 
child’s cherubic head, but he longed to trans- 











fer the whole beautiful boyish figure to his | 


canvas. Robert, however, would not endure 
the restrictions of a model. Neither threats, 


; e gee we nny nor blandishments availed, and 
tions are connected not with dumb key- | 


| and protector. 
| father comes. 


1is mother fell back on ber natural shield 
** Wait,” she said, ‘ until his 
He can manage Robert.” 
The child meanwhile did as he chose, and 


| especially at bedtime was wide awake and 


acute to a remarkable degree. “‘ On one oc 
casion all went smoothly so long as he prayed 


| for his father and mother, his brothers and 


ment was in the direction of form and | 


color rather than of tone, and he becume a 


| well-known painter, with the characteristics 
| which are apt to distinguish men of his pro- 


fession—iudustry, originality, bonhomie, and 
appreciation of what others do, as well as of 
If ever heredity and 
environment were kind to an artist, they were 
surely so to Felix; for among his early 


friends he included such people as Rubin- | 


stein, Heine (a sort of cousin of his mother), 


Thalberg, the Mendelssohns, Liszt, and oth- | 


ers equally remarkable. His mother, whose 
portrait in her eighty-third year adorns her 
son’s book, was a woman of uncommon tact, 
cleverness, wisdom, and beauty. ‘It is just 
their fault,” he says, alluding to the people 
who compose the British public, ‘‘if they 
have never read her books; and it is just 
their loss if they never saw the jet-black 

laits as she wore them coiled around her 

ead when she was young, or the mass of 
silky snow-white hair of her later days, 
which, when set free, would fall over and far 
below the shoulders that bore the weight of 
fourscore years. On her face time had left 
its mark. Every line and wrinkle gave char- 
acter and expression to her features, and bore 
testimony to the beautiful life she had led.” 


HERE is a pleasant story told of a visit 

from Mendelssohn to Moscheles a lit- 
tle while before his death. He was listless 
and languid, but we sty up in the sym- 
pathetic company of his friends. A little 
before he had been visiting an old and.gra- 
cious friend—no less a person than her Ma. 
jesty Queen Victoria, then in her bloom of 
youth; for the incident which is related took 
place rather more than fifty yearsago. Men- 
delssohn had been playing for the Queen; 
she asked what she could do for him in re- 
turn, and he pleaded for a glimpse of the 
royal nurseries. She cordially responded, 
and pene conducted him through the 
apartments of her children, showi their 
wardrobes and telling of their bring ng up, 
the two comparing notes, and giving each 
other points on the management and training 
of the new generation. 








sisters, but when it came to his uncles and 
aunts and their numerous offspring he made 
a decided stand, putting it plainly to his 
mother: ‘I say, mamma, why can’t they pray 
for their own crowd? Another time there 
had been in the course of the day a distinct 
difference of opinion between Robert and 
his mother on the advisability of his going 
out sleighing. He gave in with unwonted 
docility, but when the evening came and the 
fond mother folded her hands and knelt by 
his bedside, he shook his head and said, ‘ No, 
mamma; no sleigh, no prayers.’” 

The arrival of paterfamilias, and his very 
original method of overcoming Robert’s aver- 
sion to being painted, are vividly described, 
and show us one of the most entertaining 
and humorous episodes in a readable book. 


HE limits of our space forbid our taking 

up more room with quotations, but it may 
be mentioned that just at present, when there 
is so marked a revival of interest in every- 
thing that concerns the Brownings, the chap- 
ters which relate to the intimacy between 
the great poet and the great painter are 
worth more than a transient perusal. Rob- 
ert Browning came often and familiarly to 
the studio of Felix Moscheles. In his later 
life, and almost to its end, the brilliant poet, 
scholar, and talker, many-sided as it is given 
to few to be, was fond of and somewhat de- 
pendent for daily enjoyment on the men and 
women whom he cared most for. Of these 
Mr. Moscheles was evidently one admitted to 
the inner circle and very congenial. 

On one occasion, when the artist was at 
work on one of the two companion pictures 
—one called ‘* The Cloud-Compeller,” and 
the other ‘‘ The Cloud-Dispeller ’—Brown- 
ing suggested that for a title some lines 
from Shelley’s ‘‘ Cloud” might appropriately 
be taken. 

** Yes—Shelley’s ‘ Cloud,’” said Moscheles; 
‘* to be sure—let me see—oh yes, it is one of 
those beautiful poems I know, but can’t re- 
member.” 

**Oh,” said Browning, whose marvellous 
memory retained everything he had ever 
read, ‘‘don't you remember?” and he then 
began: 


“TI bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 
1 bear light shade—” 


Once started, he recited the whole poem, 
telling all about ‘‘ the daughter of the earth” 
and *‘ the nursling of the sky,” and conjuring 
up with the slightest of emphasis pictures 
of ‘‘ the whirlwinds unfurled, the stars that 
reel and swim,” and 


“That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon.” 


Fragments seldom piece out a more satis- 
factory whole than here. 
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Constable Koo 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. 


Striped Batistes, Printed Dimities, 
Embroidered Mulls and Nainsooks, 
White and Colored Piqués. 
Anderson's Zephyrs. 


Cheviots and Madras Cloths, 
Galatea Cloths. 


Broadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 









The Fitting: 
Curve of | 


Beauty-Wear 


S. H. & M. Bias Brush Edge} 
Skirt Binding 


(U. S. Patent 621,08, March 14, 1899.) 


The reason it is the only binding that fits is be 
cause it is the only binding with brush edge woven 
with wide and narrow sides, velveteen cut on bias 
and inserted between sides of head, creating the 
famous Natural Skirt-Fitting Curve. Nearly all 
the best ready-made skirts are bound with it. 

Be sure that “S. H. 4 M.” is stamped on back, All shades. 4 
If your dealer hasn’t it, drop a postal to The S. H. a M. Co., 4 
Box 6, Sta A, New York. q 














Beautiful muslin for ing trousseaux- 
“as fine as as soft as silk,” 
For sale by all leading retailers. 











This Trade Mark 


distinguishes the 


CANFIELD 
DRESS 
SHIELD | 


and guarantees) 
protection to 
every dress waist. 
Ask for and 
insist on having 
“Canfield 
Dress Shields.” 
For sale 
everywhere 
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Does NoT SUPER GUARDED 
BEND NICKEL PLATE CoiL 


THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, but BEST 


Fastens on cither side, is almost 
Super nickel - plated ; 
doesn’t turn brassy. Made in 9 sizes, 
from % inch to 44 inches. Finished 
fm nickel, black enamel, gold, and 
silver. 


A Perfect Guard Prevents 
Clothing Catching in Coil. 
Send six cents in stamps for 12 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
a card fom new Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the 
inferiority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 








e Wore 
’ wit! 


John dear 


Jous Deas. Blank 


please give me 


blankety, blank 


Blaukety-biauk-blank-blank ! 


More blankety-blank-blauk-blank-blanks ! 





Aud the portiére is fluished. 


A PORTIBRE OF 


PROFANITY 





$25 to bay 




























THE BALEFUL SECOND 
TABLE 


“As long as 1 have any say-so, 
which I kinder guess will be for 
quite a spell yet,” said Uncle Tim- 
red, in the voice of one who de- 
livers an altimafaum, “my little 
nephew Amzi shall sit down at 
the first table at meal-timer, no 
matter what company i« here, 
from the Lientenaut-Governor up 
to the Queen of Sheba ! 

“When I was a boy, and the 
minister's folks, or the deacon’s, 
or some otber so-and-so's, took 
dinner or supper at our house, 
there not being places enough to 
go round, and I being a bey, and 
therefore not suppesed to have 
any feelinge that anybody was 
bound to respect, I always had to 
wait till the second table. The 
practice, harmless as it may seem, 
made a liar of me, a would-be 
assassin, a thief, a hypocrite, and 
a cynic. 

“Time and again I have stood 
back, with a cloud on my brow and 
a great gnawing iu my stomach, 
and wondered, dismally and almost 
hopelessly, if those people would 
ever get through eating, and if 
there would be anything left for 
me if they ever did. It always 
seemed (0 me that they ate slower 
than the coming of Christmas, aud 
I don’t recollect that I ever saw 
an infinitesimal hyper of wit or 
wisdom in the then seemingly 
interminable remarks with which 
they interlarded their eating 
Time, instead of flying, appeared 
to have broken his venerable back 
and be waiting for the assistance 
which never came to help him 
away. 

“Mother would smile on the 
minister or the deacon, as the case 
might be, and importune him to 
have another biscuit, and the good 
old glutton would grin like a croco- 
dile and say he really hadn't any 
idea how many he had eaten 
siready. I could have informed 
him, clear down to the narrowness 
ofa gnat’s heel; for,hanging long- 
ingly around the outskirts of the feast like a famishing wolf, I had kept 
accurate count, and noted with sinking hope the steadily diminishing 
number on the plate. Next some ancient and hushandiess iady wonk 
ask mother how in the world she made such splendid preserves, when 
t» me the only question of any importance was, would I ever in the 
world get any of ‘em? Then, to add to my misery, to pile angnish on 
agony and John on top of Smith, one of the good sisters would be sure 
to beam on me and say: 

“* Why, how well Timmy waits! You don’t mind waiting till we are 
done, do you, Timmy ?” 

“And I'd gnip down my recollection of the awfnl fate of the late 
Ananias, and anewer politely, because I well knew what was good for 
me, 

“*Naun-no, ma’am; I—I like to wait.’ 

“Then the deacon would grunt out something about children being 
seen and not heard, snd there would be black, brutal marder in my boyish 
heart. And the eating would go on and on, like the river Oregon in 
the poem, while I lingered near; and at last, when I was at the point of 
perishing from starvation, or going mad with repressed emotions, the 
visitors would drag their sated stomachs from the table, and I'd get the 
crumbs and leavings, the bones and tails of the feast. 

“ Ounce, to keep from starving, while company wascamping around the 
dinner table, I stole a bit of cake from the pantry, and then, fearing that 
perhaps the next time | might want it even worse than I did then, I 
saved it over till a season of greater need, putting it in a wide-moathed, 
wel ed bottle in onderto preserve it. And often on other such occa 
sions I'd produce that bit of bottled cake from where I had hidden it, 
and gaze wistfully at it whfle the odors from the feast whereat the visitors 
sat tantalized my nostrils,and my hungry mouth watered till I was al- 
most drowned; and then I'd rub the bottle longingly over my little 
stomach, and fancying my hunger was to a certain degree relieved there 
by, I'd again hide the cake for future need 

“ That ie the way I suffered from being condemned to the second table, 
and that is why I say now that, whoever or whatever the company may 
be that is here, little Amzi shall always sit down to the first table, even if 
I have to wait for the second myself, I want him to have a less-tor- 
mented childhood than mine was, and to grow up to be a less-cynical and 
better-tempered man than I am, because of having had to wait for the 
second table.” Tom P. Monean. 
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A gentleman of decided and highly cultivated musical tastes, wishing 
to change his residence, advertised for rooms in “a private family fond 
of music.” The neat mai! brought him the following reply: 

“Dean Sta,—I think we could accommodate you with rooms and as 
for music one of my daughters plays the parlor organ and gittar; an- 
other one plays the accordeon and banjo ; I play a cornet and fiddle; my 
wife plays the harmonica, and my son the flate. We all sing and if you 
are good at tenner singing you would fit right in when we get to singing 
goevel hymns evenings, for none of us sing tenner. Or if you play the 
vase vial we have one right here in the house. If you want music as 
well as board we could accommodate you and there would be no extra 
charge for it.’ 

—————— 


A New England school-teacher received the following note of caution 
» the anxious mother of one of her pupils: 

“ Dear Miss, plese do not push Johnny tov hard for so much of his 
branes is intelleck that he ought to be held back a good deal or he will 
run to intelleck entirely an I do not dezire this. So plese hold him back 
80 as to keep his intelleck from getting bigger than his boddy an injoor- 
ing him for life.” 





—— 


“I'm afraid we must be divorced, my dear,” said Mr. Newlywed to 
his young wife. “The doctor says I have rheumatic tendencies, and 
must give up all eweet things.” 


AN INQUIRING 


WINKI¥'S MOTHER. WAS TELLING HER ALL ABOUT 
TO THEM AS HER FOREFATHERS. 


If SHE HAD, WHERE INDEKD WERKE THK OTHER THREE? 


He, “ Lucrna, I 
She (coyly). “You must ASK MY PA.” 
He, “Tuan GIMME YER PAW.” 


rue PiLoRims, AND UN 
WINKIE WAS SCEPTICAL, AND SAID SHE DIDN'T BKELIKVE sHK 





WA essa 
HE STOOD CORRECTED. 


LOVE YOU MADLY. GIVE ME YOUR HAND, 


POETRY UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
I sat me down to write of Daphne's eyes, 
So beantifal are they, and, oh, so blue! 
To tell of how they’d make a matchless priz 
For some great strapping lover, bold and tru 
But all my pen’s and all my ink's 
Exertions lead me to the Links. 


I could not write of Daphne's cherry lips 
For thinking of the way that Daphne drives; 
And o’er her rosy cheek my poor muse trips 
For dwelling on her card of fours and fives. 
No matter how I try, I find 
Her golf is always in my mind. 


When I would tell of lovely Daphne's frown, 
And how my very soul of souls it cute, 
Before I get a word of it set down 
I'm gadding off to “How my Daphne putts!" 
1 wish to thander I conld see 
My way clear of this misery! 


I'd love to write a sonnet to her hair, 
So fair it is, so sunny and so soft! 
No tresses sung by poets can compare; 
But, oh, you ought to see that maiden loft! 
Confound it! there I go again! 
Most miserable, I, of men! 


And Daphne's smile’s a very golden ray, 
’Pon which e’en Oberon himself would fain to sup ; 
Night turns aside for bright and joyous day 
When Daphne—with one stroke doth fetch the cup! 
Oh, tatt! What is the earthly use! 
Avaunt, O Golf! Go to the Dence! 
Ricuary Le Goutiwoe. 





— > 


Did you ever see a painter work, O gentle reader ? 

You have ? 

Well, then there is no need to tell you that when a painter has taken 
up your parlor carpet, removed the furniture from the dining-room, 
placed two ladders against the chimney, and put three rows of vari- 
colored tin pots on the library table, it means that he is ready to kalso- 
mine the cellar walls, 








——_—— 


“1s Mrs. Barkis on your calling list, Mrs. Montmorency ?” 
* Yes—but not on my visiting list. We call the telephone book our 
calling list now.” 
————— 
Morne. “ Wasn't that Baron Hinkenepiel’s card that Jane brought in 
to you? Why didn’t you go down and see him?” 
Maup (@ golfer and a sceptic). “1 haven't much faith in unattested 
cards.” 
_— 
The little dressmaker who was walking across a field, on encountering 
a bull said she guessed she'd better cut bias to avoid a gore. 


CHILD. 
THE COURSK OF THE NARRATIVE REFERRED 


HAD FOUR FATHERS; AND 





